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THE TRAGEDY AT THE JOHNSTOWN MINES 


This ill-fated city, devastated by flood in 1889, was again plunged into mourning on July 10 by an appalling disaster in the Rolling Mill Mine of the Carnbria Steel 
Company. A tremendous explosion of fire-damp, followed by deadly waves of after-damp, killed more than one hundred miners. Among the dead were many who 
lost their Jives in trying to save their comrades. A voluntéer relief party was formed, led by the physicians of Johnstown, the Cambria Company’s mining 
engineer, the State Mine Inspector and the Mine Superintendent. The photograph shows these doctors and mine officials in coal cars, ready for the 
descent into the dangerous corridors of the under-earth, to rescue the living and bring forth the dead—work requiring the utmost courage and bravery 
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T IS PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE THAT THE 

people who have most to do with bringing about wars 
should patronize the Red Cross Society, and, as our readers 
will see in another part of this paper, the International Con- 
ference of the Society at St. Petersburg is augustly protected 
by the Serenities of the Old World. It deserves well of all 
mankind. In spite of the ministrations of the society, war 
continues to be hell; but some of its ghastliest terrors have 
been laid since the formation of the organization at Geneva 
in 1864, and thousands of men in every part of the world 
have reason to be grateful for the succor afforded them by 
its agents on the battlefields of South Africa, Cuba and 
China. In fact, so deeply has the work of the society im- 
pressed itself on the minds of mankind that even among 
savage peoples who cannot understand the principle of 
compromise with the horrors of war the Geneva cross is 
respected. 





OHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, THE SCENE OF ONE 

of the worst catastrophes of modern times, is again given a 
place of undesirable prominence in the history of the country 
by the occurrence there of a terrible mining disaster. It was 
in the mine of the Cambria Iron Company, and an appalling 
number of men lost their lives from the explosion of the fire- 
damp or the poison of the after-damp. The mine had been 
under suspicion for some time, according to the stories of 
the men, but the dangers known to lurk there did not cause 
the company to suspend its very profitable operations—‘‘it 
was one of the best of our mines,’’ said a manager—or the 
workmen to take unusual precautions—‘‘the average miner 
doesn’t know what fear is,’’ said one of the bosses. And 
we gravely suspect, from all indications, he doesn’t care. 





WO CONTRACTORS WHO WERE CHARGED WITH 

complicity in the frauds on the> government for which 
Captain Carter is now in prison ran away to Canada. They 
were arrested there, and a special representative of the 
Attorney-General went up to Montreal to bring them back. 
According to the angry report he has made to his superior, 
he ran into a strange network of public pull and private 
interest. He found that the fugitives had employed a law 
firm, one of whose members is Minister of Justice, another 
Prime Minister of the Province, and a third the son of the 
Deputy Attorney-General. Besides this array the prisoners 
had the counsel and support of a law partner of the Attorney- 
General of the Province and a son of the Extradition Commis- 
sioner. Against such odds Mr. Erwin found himseif helpless, 
and, with a bitter taunt about ‘tthe common heritage,’’ he 
came home and reported to his chief. It is too early to say 
whether Mr. Erwin’s charges are well-founded or not, They 
are denied vigorously by the persons named in the report, 
who say Mr. Erwin failed because he didn’t make out a good 
case. And, anyhow, it would hardly be safe to grow de- 
spondent over this miscarriage of justice while we remember 
what the Governor of Indiana said to the Governor of Ken- 
tucky in the Taylor case. It was a long time between extra- 
ditions when Democratic criminal authorities demanded that 
a Republican Governor should turn over a fugitive from 
justice. The Federal officers in the Gaynor case have de- 
cided to go higher up and use the good offices of the State 
Department to secure the extradition of the contractors. 





ENERAL CHAFFEE WILL BE RELIEVED OF HIS 

command in the Philippines on September 30 by General 
George W. Davis, and will assume command of the Depart- 
ment of the East with headquarters at Governor’s Island. 
General Chaffee has won a long mark for himself in the 
favor of the public. He was a good man in Cuba, a good 
man in China and a good man in Manila. He seems to know 
how to do his work in a workmanlike manner. He learned 
his trade on the plains, where in his time this trade was 
either well learned or the apprentice died. Here is wishing 
him a safe journey home and a period of recuperation from the 
“‘genis of the Pacific’ in the cooling breezes of New York 
Bay. We suppose if he were an Englishman, he would be 
ennobled and pensioned; but, being a successful American 
soldier, he will continue to be an American soldier with a 
good salary and comfortable lodgings and the respect: of 
his fellow citizens. 





HE CAMPANILE IN ST. MARK’S SQUARE, ONE OF 
the. sights, though not one of the loveliest, of Venice, 
collapsed the other day as if it were the work of a modern 
jerry builder instead of a product of times when architects 
were supposed to build for keeps. It was founded in 888, 


restored in 1329 and frequently repaired. It stood at the 
head of the piazza facing the front of St. Mark’s and was 
about three hundred feet high. The wonder is that this 
immense mass of masonry should have collapsed without 
greatly damaging the beautiful cathedral. The accident did, 
however, injure a corner of the royal palace and the Sanso- 
vino loggia. The campanile, one of the monuments of the 
world, probably will be rebuilt in its original form, although 
the inevitable ‘‘scientist’’ has arisen to assert that the whole 
city is doomed. Possibly it is not as bad as that. The mak- 
ers of Venice wrought solidly, and a good many younger cities 
will fal] before the sea claims its bride. 





HE PREDICTION MADE IN LAST WEEK’S ISSUE 

that Lord Salisbury would soon resign was verified too 
quickly for the writer’s reputation as a prophet. Before that 
paper was off the press the resignation was announced. Lord 
Salisbury has been in poor health for some time. Age and 
illness increased his natural disposition to hold himself aloof 
from his colleagues, and of late years it has been felt that he 
was rather a hindrance than a help to the work of restoring 
England’s position in politics and trade. Having presided 
over the Cabinet that brought the Boer War to a successful 
conclusion, he retires with honor to himself, but little re- 
gretted by the party or the nation. He belonged to a past 
generation, to a social order that has been pretty well 
knocked to pieces in the commercial scramble, and to a 
diplomacy long superseded. If good relations between this 
country and Great Britain are desirable, no one on this side 
of the water can regret his retirement. He had neither 
affection, respect nor even toleration for this country. 
During the War of the Rebellion he was a bitter critic and 
a prophet of evil for the Union Government. He did not 
like us or understand us. He didn’t try to. His indiffer- 
ence to American aims, his misunderstanding of American 
policies, his lofty ignoran¢e of the currents of American pub- 
lic opinion, almost betrayed Great Britain into a senseless war 
with this country over the Venezuela boundary question. 
Fortunately there were men of both lower and higher sta- 
tion who had a better comprehension of the case, and his 
lofty judgment on the Monroe Doctrine was brushed aside 
in favor of plain and friendly speaking. 





R. ARTHUR BALFOUR SUCCEEDS LORD SALIS- 
bury as Prime Minister. Mr. Balfour is amiable, he is 
generous, he is cultivated. In fact, he is almost too much 
of all those things to be a really great figure in the tierce 
battles of politics. He is too much the philosopher, too 
much the dilettante of letters, you might almost say too 
much the gentleman, to do the work demanded of a Prime 
Minister in a country that must make a desperate effort to 
retain its position among the powers of the world. He lacks 
vigor, or has yet to showit. One would say that at this time 
what England needs more than anything else is a man who 
understands the destructive nature of the commercial war 
that is waging against Englishmen, and can devise plans to 
assist merchants and manufacturers in their struggle for life. 
Hear Mr. Balfour on the science of government, on social 
conditions, on the progress of learning or literature, or art or 
golf, and he is often convincing and always charming. But 
on any subject that relates to commerce he is a mere child. 
He cannot comprehend it. He has never had to think about 
trade. Its exigent questions do not appeal to his comfortably 
tired philosophical mind. When he attempts economic mat- 
ters he becomes a ‘‘rainbow chaser.’’ He wrote a great deal 
in favor of bi-metallism at One time and probably he saw noth- 
ing particularly queer in Mr. Childers’ famous proposal to de- 
base the coinage. He wouldn’t see anything queer in the reso- 
lution to repeal the law of supply and demand. If Lord Rose- 
bery, on taking the Foreign Office, asked one of the permanent 
officers, ‘‘What is a protocol?’’ Mr. Balfour, in a discussion 
with a delegation of Liverpool merchants, might ask, ‘What 
is a bill of lading?’’ Last winter, in a gallant attempt to con- 
tribute to the debate on the budget, he discovered economic 
theories so infantile that even the Tory squires who sit behind 
him could not keep from laughing. His lack in this impor- 
tant respect will be all the more noticeable since he will lose 
the counsel of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who felt that a Cabinet from which Salisbury had 
retired and in which Chamberlain remained was no place for 


him, 





HE EYES OF ALL THE WORLD WILL BE ON MR. 
Chamberlain. Lord Salisbury distrusted him; Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach openly fought him. With these two stout old 


enemies out of the Cabinet, the Colonial Secretary wil! have a 
freer hand than he has ever before enjoyed in the government 
of the country. It is the rise of Mr. Chamberlain that makes 
the retirement of Lord Salisbury full of importance to the » 
world. He has no superstitions about modern conditions. 
A business man himself, he feels that commercial success is 
the one sure sign of the progress of a nation. He is more or 
less of a protectionist. At all events, he nourishes no sort of 
respect for the traditional policy of free trade, and if he finds 
that a tariff is essential to the realization of his project for a 
union of the colonies and the mother country, no mere senti- 
ment will prevent him from attempting to force it on the 
nation. He is a strenuous person, this Mr. Chamberlain— 
the government of the world seems to be passing into the 
hands of the strenuous—and his accession to almost undis- 
puted power in the British Cabinet must be a matter of con- 
cern to Great Britain’s friends, rivals and enémies, 





Cow CHAFFEE’S COMMENT ON THE WALLER 

court-martial has come over and it is severe enough to 
please those of us who think that, for example if for no other 
reason, the officers who kill natives without trial should not 
be permitted to escape without some punishment. The Gen- 
eral goes over the whole miserable story of the shooting of 
the native bearers on the mere suspicion that they were plan- 
ning treachery. He points out some extenuating cirecum- 
stances in the sufferings of the soldiers and the mental irre- 
sponsibility of the commanding officers, but he decides that 
the suspicions against the natives were wholly unwarranted 
and their execution was contrary to the rules of war as it 
certainly was a violation of the laws of humanity. ‘‘Jus- 
tice,’’ he says, ‘‘to the military service of the United Siates, 
common fairness to the hapless natives whoff{ the accused, 
Major Littleton W. T. Waller, sent to their death, and the 
need that the act, which partook of unlawful retaliation, an 
unjustifiable act of war, shall not pass into an approved prece- 
dent tq be followed by any among the many young officers of 
the service to-day to their discredit, demand that the finding 
and acquittal shall not meet with unqualified approval.’’ Gen- 
eral Chaffee decides that there is not sufficient ground for a 
charge of actual murder. But if it wasn’t murder, what 
was it? 





HE BUSINESS OF CHICAGO HAS BEEN SERIOUSLY 

disturbed by the strike of the railway freight-handlers and 
their allies, the truckmen, and, of course, the usual complaints 
have gone up from the suffering public. The suffering public 
invariably thinks it has a right to be considered in these labor 
disputes, but that is presumption on the part of the public ac- 
cording to a writer in the official journal of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. This representative of the trades unions 
argues, and very ably argues, that the labor question lies 
solely between the employer and employé; workmen who 
think they ought to enjoy better wages have a right to 
strike; employers have a right to let them strike; the public 
has no business in the dispute except when it is disturbed by 
a breach of the peace. This is not a new view, but itis a 
strange one to read from the pen of a trades-union man who, 
no doubt, will be glad to know that it has been commended 
heartily by the most persistent enemies of organized labor. 
It is a view, moreover, in which the public will stubbornly 
refuse to share. Foolishly and selfishly, the public con- 
tinues to regard anything that injures it as a reasonable 
object for investigation and remedy. 





R. BRYAN NOT ONLY DECLINES TO BE EFFACED 

from the political situation, but he is determined to do 
some effacing on his own account. He especially wants to 
efface Mr. Cleveland. He has written several letters and 
many editorial articles to prove that Mr. Cleveland betrayed 
his party, and he has stirred up a good deal of heat in the 
West against the sententious statesman of Princeton. Mr. 
Bryan may not be a candidate again and he may not be able 
to name the candidate, but he will be able to name those who 
also will not be candidates. He seems to be as much opposed 
to Mr. Hill as to Mr. Cleveland. There are a good many 
signs in the air of quiet work in Mr. Hill’s behalf in the East. 
The ‘‘moneyed interests’’ are looking in his direction. A good 
many men in Wall Street and that neighborhood have sug- 
gested that it might be wise to escape the domination of Mr. 
Hanna, who gave them what they wanted but charged them 
heavily for it. Besides, Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude toward the 
trusts, while it has not satisfied the more belligerent anti-trust 
folks, has not been all that seemed desirable to Wall Street. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Hill, as usual, lies low. 
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Awaiting the Relief Train from the Mine Main Entrance to Mine “Funeral Cortege of One of the Victims 


























r in the Extemporized Morgue—Preparing Mutilated Bodies of the Victims for Burial. Bodies stored in a Barn previous to Burial. Friends and Relatives of the Dead waiting for 
Miners identifying the Bodies the Gravediggers to open the Trench 
“Those days all Johnstown mourned; the surviving members of miners’ families slept and ate in the room in which their dead lay in a casket; there was a 
funeral every hour; pallbearers smoked cigars while performing their sacred office in the streets; the priests made a single service do for ten bodies in 
the church and held one service for forty souls at the cemetery and neglected to include one poor corpse, forgotten and left in the street, to the 
horror and rage of the widowed wife; express wagons were used as hearses, carrying at one time three or four caskets filled with the remains” 





THE TERRIBLE DISASTER AT JOHNSTOWN 


By GILSON WILLETS, Special Correspondent of Collier’s Weekly at Johnstown, Pa. 


woman trudged up the mountain-side back of Johns- 

town; then, through a break in a barbed-wire fence, 
she turned into a ten-acre lot. This was the Foreign Miners’ 
Cemetery. Here was a phalanx of new graves, with wooden 
crosses bearing epitaphs daubed in the marking ink of the 
shipping-room—a name, Slavonic, Polish, Hungarian, Aus- 
trian—and ‘‘died July 10.’’ Over one hundred graves there 
were, but straight to the one at the end of the seventh row 
the woman climbed. On her head was a gay-colored hand- 
kerchief, but in her face was the anguish of one who stands 
where her youth les buried. She had come from Poland a 
month before, a bride. Only Thursday she had lighted her 
bridegroom’s mining lamp, he had kissed her, and from their 
shack-door she watched him take his place in the mine-car 
which carried him down into the terrible corridors of the 
under-earth. This was at dawn, At noon a miner with 
frightened eyes stopped at her doorstep and shouted some- 
thing—‘‘Down in the Klondike dip!’? He was there, two 
miles from the sunlight. 

All night she watched by the pit that led to the black 
depths, speaking to none of the hundreds of men, women 
and children there forgathered in mute anxiety, all watch- 
ing through the chill hours. At daybreak the little coal train 
came rolling out with the dead. Never since the flood thir- 
teen years ago destroyed half as many lives as were lost at 
Gettysburg had such a ghastly funeral train rolled into 
Johnstown. Forty-nine cars there were, each witli its 
dreadful load. 

Who was responsible for that doomsday in Johnstown? 
Austria, through her consuls, has demanded an investigation 
in the interests of the families of the victims, most of whom 
were citizens of that country. For Pennsylvania, Governor 
Stone has ordered an inquiry. For Johnstown, the Mayor is 
conducting a search for the Cause. For the miners, President 
Mitchell and other leaders are moving heaven and earth to get 
legislators to enact new mining laws for the safeguarding of 
the 117,000 who toil in the subterranean passages in the 
bituminous regions. Of course, no man saddles the blame. 
Some mining men say that we can take lessons from Eng- 
land, where Parliament has enacted laws regarding pumping 
fresh air into the shafts. Meantime, for the good of all, the 
owners of the Johnstown mine are doing their best to fix the 
responsibility for the disaster and to find a way to avoid a 
repetition of such a horror. This, then, is the good that 
has come of the catastrophe in the Rolling Mine of the 
Cambria Steel Company. Not a cursory, ‘but thorough, 
investigation. 

No mine disaster has so aroused public attention, yet in 
the last eighteen years there have been twelve great dis- 
asters and twenty-two lesser ones, beginning with Poca- 
hontas, Va., in 1884, when 150 miners were killed,, and 
ending at Teaterville, Tenn., last May, when 200 died. In 
the bituminous mines of the United States last year 301 
were killed. 

Now, in the Johnstown mine disaster there was nothing 
that differentiated it from the preceding disasters; it was not 
unique; in no feature was it extraordinary. It was simply 
the one-too-many that shocked the country out of its stupor 
of indifference. Officials, miners and operators declare that 
the present investigation will even this year result in better 
laws governing mine management, in the reorganization of 
the mine inspection system and in scieutific innovations 
within the mines. One such proposed change is the intro- 
duction of electricity, but mining experts in Johnstown told 
me that if electricity is to be used in gaseous mines it will 
eventually be the cause of a disaster greater than all, 

For fifty years this Johnstown mine had been tunnelled 
and drifted and shafted. It is one of largest, best equipped 
mines in the country, with the most powerful fans in Penn- 
sylvania. It yields 3,000 tons of coal daily. The miners 
earn sixty cents a ton, and many mine ten tousaday. The 
bulk of their earnings they save, while living in squalor; for 
this is the way of the Hun and the Slav and the Pole. As 

‘ there are—or were-—600 of them, they were poor as a com- 
munity while well-to-do individually, ‘ 

The fateful morning the day shift were on their knees in 
the bowels of the earth, safety lamps hooked to their wrists, 
picking. The last to go down were the 200 for the Klon- 
dike dip. One of these had said to his wife, ‘tI can’t—not 
to-day.’? He left the house, came back: ‘*‘I can’t-—not to- 
day.’’ His wife said, ‘‘Oh pshaw!’’ And he seized his 


Gein following the tragedy, at eventide, a young 


dinner-pail, ran the way to the mine-cars, sprang in, was 
carried into his tomb. He was a “‘fire boss.”’ 

Said one of the few American miners, a survivor of the 
disaster: ‘‘Know what causes half the accidents? Too many 
foreigners and not enough American mine bosses.’’’ The 
“fire boss’? who said, ‘*I can’t—not to-day,’? was an Ameri- 
can, and his body was the first brought to daylight, broken, 
burned, bruised and torn,-as if he had burrowed for air into 
the very bottom of the mountain of coal. 

Three weeks before this the State Inspector had placed his 
O.K. on this mine—all except Klondike. Here he had posted 
a warning: ‘‘Fire damp. No naked lamps.’’ Of the men who 
went into Klondike, the ninety and nine heeded the warning 
—used only the safety (the flame-locked) lamp, But the one 
who strayed, who disobeyed the rule—was it he who caused 
that explosion as of a simultaneous discharge of batteries of 
artillery, reverberating through the ebony halls of the under- 
world, extinguishing every lamp as by a mighty breath, smit- 
ing to death all in that dip? This one, a young Pole, had 
been caught the day before searching the Jedges with his 
naked lamp for fire-damp, playing with the balls of fire as 
a boy with Roman candles. The torso, legs and arms of 
this young Pole were found nearest to the point of explo- 
sion, his head elsewhere, with the face shot away. He was 
identified by the check containing the number by which his 
account was kept on the company’s books—M-770. 

“The coal operators,”’ said a mining engineer, ‘‘make many 
rules and enforce a few.’? *‘Why?’’ ‘The fear of strike, in- 
spired by the miners themselves. The operators discharged 
certain hands for carrying matches into the mines. The 
unions demanded that the men be reinstated, threatening a 
‘call-out.’ Several times this has happened. Recently, with 
coal growing scarce because of the anthracite strike, the bitu- 
minous operators winked at matches. Then men who wanted 
to smoke their pipes in certain safe places were responsible for 
the laxity in enforcing rules, thus imperilling the lives of those 
who worked where the igniting of one little wax match could 
rend a mountain asunder.’’ All agree that fire-damp lurks 
in all mines, and that ninety per cent of the catastrophes are 
due to the presence of this mixture of ordinary coal gas with 
two parts of hydrogen and one of oxygen. Miners often work 
in fire-damp without knowing it, even at times when the fric- 
tion of a pick in the coal may ignite it. At Johnstown the 
explosion was remarkably severe because it happened in the 
lower levels, where the gas accumulates thickest and where 
the air pressure is heaviest. 

But at Johnstown the explosion was the least of all the 
troubles. It killed but a few, and though it split a three-foot 
wall of masonry as though it were pasteboard, the actual prop- 
erty loss was less than one hundred dollars. It was the after- 
damp, the noxious gas that rolled through the mines in great 
waves after the explosion, that snuffed out so many lives and 
turned the under-world of Johnstown into catacombs. This 
after-damp pursued fiendishly those who were unhurt by the 
explosion, who fled—and what could courage or bravery avail 
in fighting such an enemy? Death itself was loose in that 
place, and it simply breathed upon its victims till they lay 
still, All this time one of the trapper boys, aged twelve, 
stood at his post, opening and closing the bratices. As 
terrified men passed through, the boy wondered what all the 
fuss was about. At last a miner in his flight caught the boy 
up like a bundle and carried him on to a place of safety. 

There were heroes that day who turned back to succor their 
comrades. One mine boss, after reaching the outer world, 
rushed back into the jaws of death to save his son. The son 
escaped, the father perished. Hewas one of a score who, 
acting upon a similar impulse of supreme unselfishness, 
achieved martyrdom. <A one-legged man, whose job was 
that of telephone operator in the heart of the mine, called 
up the watchman at the telephone at the mine’s mouth. 
Even as he said ‘‘Explosion!’’ he stopped like one suddenly 
gagged—and they found him lying face downward, clutching 
the receiver. In this room were found thirty-four dead, fif- 
teen living. A hand of each of the dead clutched a dinner- 
pal—full. The living, entombed for twenty hours, ate only 
their own bread. One man saved the lives of eighteen. With 
his pick he attacked one of the pipes that carried ajr to other 
chambers, and, making a hole whence poured the life-saving 
current from the upper-earth, called about him all who came 
that way, enjoining them to keep close uutil help arrived. 
Thus for twenty hours he held eighteen men with noses to 
that pipe. One became a madman, cursing in impotent fury. 


When the rescue party arrived he flew at the doctors, who 
were in the lead, and would have killed them with his pick. 
The hero who had saved eighteen miners now saved two 
doctors by disarming the maniac. This hero is an honorably 
discharged private, Ninth Infantry U.S.A., recently from the 
Philippines. 1 saw him in a barber shop, the morning after 
the miracle. 

‘*Hello, Kohler!’’ called some one, 
the mines?’’ 

“Sure. Got to mine or tramp. Danger?’’—an oath termi- 
nated the answer. He expressed the sentiments of ali the 
miners who returned to their shelves the week after the 
slaughter. 

As for that rescue party—the doctors, the mine superin- 
tendent, the Cambria Company’s mining engineer, the State 
inspector, and the valiant band of miners who volunteered 
for this service—‘‘not for Carnegie loosened up,’ they swore, 
would they have gone down into that inferno. But to save 
life—different. Three times they ventured in, thrice retreated 
choking, having their jaws pried open with sticks—resusci- 
tated. The same symptoms accompanied the return to life 
of nearly all the victims who were brought out before it was 
too late—nausea and “‘seasickness.’’ The fourth time the 
rescue party entered (at twilight) they remained until day- 
light, when they emerged with the first group of the living 
and the first forty-nine dead. Later, the toil of mining for 
miners continuing the while, with sleep for none, they came 
forth with other victims. So the work went on. 

They turned the armory into a ghastly dormitory, a morgue, 
through which, past the ashes of their dead, filed the mining 
population of Johnstown. Outside, hearses stood in waiting 
as cabs for the living, and, as each body was identified, the 
drivers competed for the ‘‘fare.”’ The Mayor himself is an 
undertaker, and those days when all Johnstown mourned; 
when the surviving members of miners’ families slept and 
ate in the room in which their dead lay in & casket; when 
there was a funeral every hour; when pallbearers smoked 
cigars while performing their sacred office in the streets; 
when the priests made a single service do for ten bodies in 
the church and held one service for forty souls at the ceme- 
tery and neglected to include one poor corpse, forgotten and 
left in the street, to the horror and rage of the widowed wife; 
when express wagons were used as hearses carrying at one 
time three or four caskets filled with the remains of the poor 
and lowly; when gravediggers could not work fast enough and 
barns were turned into tombs while waiting the convenience 
of the diggers—those days the undertaker-Mayor had his office 
in the morgue, washing coal from the bodies of dead miners 
that they might be identitied, and toiling with sopping sponges 
and antiseptics. 

Now for this whole miserable story, where lies the blame? 
The miners blame the owners, who in turn blame the miners. 
Say the American and more intelligent of the miners: ‘‘It’s a 
case of too many ignorant untrained foreigners. They speak 
different languages, every order has to be interpreted or trans- 
lated, confusion results, and the illiterate man does not com- 
prehend that in breaking the mine rules he is not risking his 
own life only.’’ Say the local leaders of the United Mine 
Workers: ‘‘As long as foreigners are imported by the hun- 
dred, dumped into the mines without any instruction or train- 
ing, and run along on the theory that the mine boss, who gets 
his certificate from the State, is wholly responsible for the lives 
of hundreds under ground, we will be greeted every so often 
by the news of an appalling mine disaster,’’ Sy the foreign 
miners: ‘‘The owners are stingy in the matter of fire bosses; 
don’t give us fire bosses enough. They ought to open a kind 
of kindergarten school of mines, to teach the workers the 
theory of mining so that all could toil with their heads as 
well as with picks.’’ Say the owners: ‘‘The men will not 
obey the fire rules even when they are aware of fire-damp. 
Knowing the terrible penalty, a man now and then, just to 
get a little more light, will carry a naked torch instead of a 
safety-lamp. This disaster was unquestionably caused by 
the carelessness and disobedience of one man.”’ 

On Sunday there was a ball game in a field bordering the 
river. The players were hemmed in by speciators who had 
paid for the privilege of sitting there and shouting bravos in 
All this—*'For the benefit of the widows 
Also, newsboys were selling 


going back to work in 


Strange tongues. 
and orphans of the miners.” 
extras announcing that the Cambria Company would not devi- 
ate from past custom, that of paying to the widow of every 
man killed in the mines the sum of one thousand dollars. 





The Last Scene—Burying Victims of the Disaster in the Johnstown Foreign Miners’ Cemetery 
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which has just concluded its labors at St. Peters- 

burg, was a gathering whose character and whose 
proceedings have brightened with a glow of universal hu- 
manity the dawn of the twentieth century. Its personnel 
included official representatives of all the great governments 
of the world signatory to the Geneva Conference. 

It was a happy coincidence that the telegram announcing 
the conclusion of peace in South Africa was read while this 
Congress was in session. It was more than a coincidence 
that its members were brought into personal contact with the 
Czar, who is responsible for The Hague Convention of 1898, 
which gave form at the close of the nineteenth century to the 
effort to prevent, through arbitration, wars whose horrors it 
is the chief mission, although now not the only mission, of 
the Red Cross to relieve. 

It should be explained at the outset that this gathering at 
St. Petersburg was not a Peace Congress, nor a War Con- 
gress. Neither was it a meeting of social enthusiasts who 
dream of impracticable reforms, It was a formal, official con- 
ference between men and women selected to represent gov- 
ernments that are parties to the Geneva Convention of 1864. 
That international treaty guarantees the protection of neu- 
trality, during war, whenever under the insignia of the Red 
Cross, to all sanitary supplies, ambulances, surgeons, nurses, 
attendants, and to the wounded and sick. 


BEGINNING OF THE “RED CROSS’’ 

The movement leading to this agreement of mercy had its 
origin in the mind and heart of Mr. Henri Dunant, a Swiss 
traveller. He beheld, after the battle of Solferino, the dead 
and the dying abandoned on the field as they fell. The very 
atrocity of this one example of horrors of war that could be 
mitigated moved Mr. Dunant to make an eloquent report and 
protest to the Society of Public Utility of Geneva. That so- 
ciety issued a plea for international co-operation to better the 
conditions of civilized warfare. First to respond was the Em- 
peror of France; second and third were Belgium and the 
Netherlands, To-day, more than forty governments have 
hecome voluntarily bound by the provisions of the Geneva 
Treaty. 

Since its original draft and ratification, the scope of that 
convention has been enlarged by amendment so as to include 
naval operations as well as conflicts on land. What is known 
as the American amendment has brought within Red Cross 
beneticence the relief of suffering from disasters wrought by 
the elements, such as flood, fire and tempest. In Europe, all 
the Red Cross societies are under the patronage of royalty and 
nobility, which means that they_are a recognized part of the 
machinery of government. That fact caused them to be repre- 
sented in this Congress at St. Petersburg by government offi- 
cials. 

The authorized means of communication between these 
several societies of the Red Cross is entitled the Interna- 
tional Committee of Geneva. Each society, whether called 
a national association or a committee central, is wholly in- 
dependent in the form of its organization and the conduct of 
its work. It is always, in all relations, subject to the author- 
ity of its own government. The only text of international 
authority is the Treaty of Geneva, The function of the 
International Committee is one of information and sugges- 
tion, rather than of direction. 

With this explanation, we may consider intelligently the 
proceedings of the International Congress at St. Petersburg. 
Naturally, its attention was largely occupied with reports of 
what the individual Red Cross societies have accomplished in 
war, These reports included illustrations of hospitals on the 
field of battle, with their ambulances and methods of convey- 
ing medical supplies; of surgeons performing operations and 
of trained women nurses caring for sick and wounded. It is 
noteworthy that among the representatives of every nation 
there was unanimous approval of the value of women nurses. 
This appreciation has made such progress that in England and 
in Germany women nurses have been made an actual part of 
the military forces. 

But aside from their operations in time of war, the advan- 
tugeous occupation of Red Cross societies in time of peace 
was also considered by this Congress. This subject, how- 
ever, was not dissociated from war. It was chiefly dis- 
cussed with a view to maintaining in healthy operation these 
civil societies during years of peace, so that all their activities 
may be readily available upon any outbreak of hostilities. 
Furthermore, the Congress: discussed the continuous utiliza- 
tion of the service of these societies for the sanitary and eco- 
nomic benefit of peoples. All this broadened greatly beyond 
the limit of emergency work the deliberations of the St. Peters- 
burg Congress, 

“RED CROSS’? HEROINES 


But this Congress has made newly conspicuous the fact that 
in Europe such stupendous disasters as these are not the only 
occasions for Red Cross activity, outside of war. Upon the 
Continent this organization has turned its attention to the or- 
dinary wear and tear of social and economic forces; to the 
inevitable results of imperfect conditions and disorderly ele- 
ments in communities; to all that fringe of sorrow that dis- 
figures the purple of royal power. So it came about that the 
delegates to this Congress contributed volumes of information 
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as to the conduct of civil hospitals; the keeping in readiness 
of ambulances for instant response to emergency calls; the 
furnishing of remedies and appliances for first aid to the 
injured, and the maintenance of Red Cross ‘‘sisterhoods,”’ 
whence skilled workers are sent to relieve the suffering and 
whither they may return to rest and to die. The delegates 
were shown one hospital in St. Petersburg—the Eugenie— 
which maintains within its grounds such a nurses’ home. 
There some of us shook hands with these women, who wore, 
as do army veterans, medals received for heroic service in 
war, This particular organization dates from the Crimean 
War. Most impressive was the appearance of one old 
woman, who narrated in the Russian tongue the tale of 
her forty years of service, the while bearing her still vigor- 
ous frame with as much conscious dignity as could one of 
the members of the Grand Army of our Republic. 

Included, also, in this larger scope of Red Cross activity is 
now sanitary and general preventive medical service. One 
delegate from Italy reported to the Congress that agents of 
the Italian ‘*Red Cross Soldiers’’ visited regularly not only 
fever-stricken districts in his country, but also regions where 
fever might develop, and distributed preventatives among the 
peasantry. From Germany came the report that the ravages 
of tuberculosis among workingmen, which had increased 
alarmingly, had been checked by Red Cross hospitals in 
forests of cedar and pine. 

I have cited these agencies of organized beneficence— 
which are by no means all that were reported to the Con- 
gress—because they illustrate to a certain extent the differ- 
ence in the operations of a self-governing democracy and a 
paternal form of government, As we all know, in the United 
States every municipality has its own sanitary laws, enforced 
in obedience to local public opinion. In Europe, the govern- 
ment does more for the people; in the United States, the peo- 
ple do more for themselves. To my mind, this contrast be- 
tween types of governmental relations to the masses was one 
of the most instructive developments of the Red Cross Con- 
gress. 

The membership of the Congress was most distinguished. 
Its President was General Richter of the Russian army, One 
of the most influential delegates was M. de Martens of St. 
Petersburg, a high authority in Russia on international law. 
Of almost equal potency in the proceedings were M. de Knese- 
beck, Court Chamberlain to the King of Prussia and President 
of the Red Cross societies of Germany, and M. Louis Renault 
of Paris, member of the French Institute of Laws. Such men 
are not only great-hearted philanthropists, but they guide their 
governments in their practical use of Red Cross agencies among 
the people. The representative of the International Commit- 
tee, M. Gustave Ador of Switzerland, won high respect, as 
did Sir John Furley and Major McPherson of England. Ks- 
pecially cordial to the American delegates was Admiral Nicko- 
now. who attended officially the Chicago Exposition in 
1893, and who now commands the Russian fortress at 
Cronstadt, 

The three women delegates were Miss Clara Burton and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster from the United States, and Sefiora 
Marguraita Urianda Herbert-Jackson of Uruguay. Although 
there were no women delegates from Europe, there were many 
ladies in interested attendance—Madame Orgewsky, the widow 
of a Russian officer, who devotes her life to work in hospitals 
and who recently rendered service in China, and Countess 
Kapnist of Odessa, who has served in many fields. In 
Europe, indeed, the profession of a trained nurse is re- 
garded as scarcely second to the ministerial calling. 

The head of the United States delegation was Miss Clara 
Barton, President of the American National Red Cross. The 
other members were Admiral Van Reypen, ex-Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Navy; Captain Slocum of the United States Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg; Dr. Nicholas Senn of Chicago, sur- 
geon-in-chief of the Illinois National Guard; Mr. B. F. 
Tillinghast of Iowa and Mrs, J. Ellen Foster of the District 
of Columbia. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE CONGRESS 


Miss Barton made a statement of the work of the society 
in our country. She narrated the deeds of the Red Cross 
during the Spanish-American War and after the Galveston 
disaster. Her address expressed regret at what she termed 
the irregular and disloyal conduct of certain ‘‘Red Cross 
Volunteers,’’ who went from Chicago to South Africa. Her 
explanation relieved the American Red Cross of all responsi- 
bility for the conduct of these men and was particularly 
gratifying to the English delegates.* Miss Barton’s tribute 
to the memory of the lamented President McKinley was 
warmly received by the body of delegates. The contribu- 
tion of Admiral Van Reypen was a valuable paper upon the 
design and the performance of the hospital transport, the 
Solace, which was built and used under his direction, and 
which proved so mercifully helpful during our military opera- 
tions in Cuba, Dr. Senn presented a printed report of hos- 
pital work in Cuba. 

The sessions of the Congress were held in the Hall of the 
Nobility. This is a great chamber designed for music, and it 





* Epitor’s Note.—It has been erroneously asserted that these 
men formed principally the Boer Brigade commanded by our 
former war correspondent Colonel Arthur Lynch. 


was profusely decorated. Overlooking the audience-room was 
an oil portrait of the Dowager Empress, who is the patron of 
the Russian Red Cross. She has endowed the society, as has 
the Empress of Germany in her own country. The two funds 
yield an income sufficient to sustain the continuous work of 
the society in both Russia and Germany. The Dowager Em- 
press, escorted by her son Michael, heir-apparent to the throne 
of Russia, attended the opening session of the Congress. The 
scene was most brilliant. The delegates wore their dress uni- 
forms and decorations, while the ladies were all in evening 
costume. When the Empress entered, the entire assembly 
arose and remained standing until she had seated herself in 
a chair of state upon the platform. 

Each day’s session of the Congress thereafter was inter- 
rupted by a midday recess for luncheon. Besides these 
luncheons, the delegates were entertained at several din- 
ners, especially arranged in their honor. Everywhere Rus- 
sian hospitality was prodigal, and yet decorous and in per- 
fectly good taste. 

All Americans who remember the cordial relations between 
their great Republic and the most powerful autocracy wil! be 
interested to read about the interviews granted to the dele- 
gates by the Dowager Empress and by the Czar and Czarina 
Their two palaces are each about an hour’s ride from St. 
Petersburg, in different directions. Special trains, luxuri- 
ously appointed, took us from the city to the neighborhood 
of each palace, and upon arrival at the station we were met 
with carriages, high court dignitaries and troops of servants. 
Indeed, amid all this display it seemed as if the plainest and 
most simple persons we encountered were the members of the 
imperial family. When we were received by the Dowager 
Empress, the ceremony occurred in a gorgeous apartment, 
which I estimated to be slightly larger than the East Room 
in the White House at Washington. Slippery as glass was 
the highly polished, inlaid floor, around the border of which 
we were arranged by delegations. We three women dele- 
gates were placed next the door through which our royal 
hostess entered. Every one had been instructed previously 
as to dress and minor details of court etiquette. But when 
the Dowager entered, the ceremony was simplicity itself. 
She passed from group to group, taking the hand of every 
delegate, and chatted pleasantly, not hurriedly, with each. 
To us and to the British she spoke in English, while to the 
others she used French and German. She had the air 
throughout of being sincerely glad to meet each person 
whose hand she took. She wore a gown of jetted black 
lace, close-fitting and demi-train, with most simele jewels. 
She looks much like her sister, the present Queen of Eng- 
land. Following her progress around the room were several 
ladies-in-waiting, who also conversed with the groups of dele- 
gates in the languages of their several nationalities, 

After this pleasant formality, a luncheon was served in the 
state dining-room. That, also, was a most interesting scene, 
its characteristics being brilliant uniforms with many decora- 
tions; the hum of voices in a dozen languages, punctuated 
occasionally with the clank of swords or the rattle and clink 
of spurs. All of this was so bewilderingly beautiful that only 
a passing glance in a mirror would recall to an American 
woman a realization of her own identity. It is undoubted 
that the Dowager Empress is a woman of great force of 
character, who is highly respected and wields much influ- 
ence in political as well as in social circles, 


“THE MAN WITH MORE POWER THAN A DOZEN 
KINGS 

Quite similar were the formalities of our visit to the Czar 
and Czarina, although, to my feminine fancy, their palace 
seemed more full of sunshine—because, although I did not 
see them, I knew that their children were there. In this 
instance, the delegation from each country was received sepa- 
rately, an exclusive audience thus being accorded to the rep- 
resentatives of each country. There seemed more spontane- 
ity of manner in the Czar and Czarina than the Dowager 
Empress had shown—perhaps because of their youth. But 
a woman could discern that the Czarina knew every moment 
that she was an Empress. By that I do not mean that either 
she or the Czar was at all self-conscious; their manner rather 
breathed concern for our ease. The Czarina is tall, fair and 
quite English in- appearance. She was dressed in a street 
costume of soft gray, with hat and sunshade, 

The Czar is neither tall nor robust, but his manly counte- 
nance speaks sincerity in every line and commands contfi- 
dence. To my own greetings from the United States he re- 
sponded cordially. To him I said, as I have said to other 
Russians, *‘Russia and the United States have always been 
friends.’’ ‘*Yes,’’ he responded with marked emphasis, 

We found the Russian men and women who greeted this 
Red Cross Congress to be earnest students of political and 
social science, They are educated by study, travel and in- 
tense activity. They are loyal to the Czar and also to the 
mass of the people. They are permeated with respect and 
admiration for the history and development of the United 
States. Their eyes: softened at the mention of the name 
McKinley and brightened whenever one spoke of President 
Roosevelt. Tremendous as are the problems that confront 
Russia, it is my conviction that she will solve them all in 
a fashion to make it possible for the Slav and the Anglo- 
Saxon always to be friends. 
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The Purification of Mulfera 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘“‘The Amateur Cracksman,”’ Etc. 


most end of the earth but an exceedingly loose end, 

and that again in more senses than one. There 

were no ladies on Mulfera, and this wrought inevi- 
table deterioration in the young men who made a bachelors’ 
barrack of the homestead. Not that they ever turned it into 
the perfect pandemonium you might suppose; but it was 
unnecessary either to wear a collar or to repress an oath at 
table; and this sort of disregard does not usually stop at the 
elementary decencies. It is true that on Mulfera the bark of 
the bachelor was something worse than his bite and his 
tongue no fair criterion to the rest of him. Nevertheless, 
the place became a byword, even in the Back Blocks; and 
when at last the good Bishop Methuen had the hardihood to 
include it in an episcopal itinerary, there were admirers of 
that dear divine who roundly condemned his folly and ene- 
mies who no longer denied his heroism. 

The Lord Bishop of the Back Blocks had at that time been 
a tweivemonth or more in charge of what he himself described 
playfully as his ‘toceanic see’’; but his long neglect of Mulfera 
was due less to its remoteness than to the notorious fact that 
they wanted no adjectival and alliterative bishops there. An 
obvious way of repulse happened to be open to the blasphem- 
ing squatter, though there is no other instance of its employ- 
ment. On these up-country visitations the bishop was depend- 
ent for his mobility upon the horseflesh of his hospitable hosts ; 
thus it became the custom to send to fetch him from one sta- 
tion to another; and as a rule the owner or the manager came 
himself, with four horses and the big trap. The manager of 
Mulfera said his horses had something else to do, and his 
neighbors backed him up with some discreet discouragement 
on their own account. I[t was felt that a slur would be left 
upon the whole district if his lordship actually met with the 
only sort of reception which was predicted for him on Mul- 
fera. Bishop Methuen, however, was one of the last men on 
earth to shirk a plague-spot, and on this one warning was 
eventually received that the bishop and his chaplain would 
arrive on horseback on the following Sunday morning, to 
conduct divine service if quite convenient, at eleven o’clock. 

The language of the manager was something inconceivable 
on receipt of this cool advice. He was a man named Carmi- 
chael, and quite a different type from the neighbors who held 
up horny hands when the bishop decided on his raid. Carmi- 
chael was not ‘‘a native of this colony,’’ or of the next, but 
he was that distressing spectacle—the public-school man who 
is no credit to his public school. Worse than this, he was a 
man of brains; worst of all, he had promised very differently 
as a boy. A younger man who had been at school with him, 
having come out for his health, travelled some hundreds of 
miles to see Carmichael, whose conversation struck him abso- 
lutely dumb. ‘‘He was captain of our house,”’ the visitor ex- 
plained to Carmichael’s subordinates, ‘‘and you daren’t say 
dash in dormitory—not even dash!”’ 

In appearance this redoubtable person was chiefly remark- 
able for the intellectual cast of his still occasionally clean- 
shaven countenance, and for his double eyeglasses, or rather 
the way he wore them. They were very strong and very com- 
mon, without any rims, and Carmichael bought them by the 
box. He would not wear them with a cord, and in the heat 
they were continually slipping off his nose; when they did 
not slip right off they hung at such an angle that Carmichael 
had to throw his whole head and body backward in order to 
see anything through them except the ground. And when 
they fell, some one else had to find them while Carmichael 
cursed; for his naked eye was as blind as a bat’s. 

‘*Let’s go mustering on Sunday,”’ suggested the overseer, 
“‘every blessed man! Let him find the whole place deserted, 
homestead and hut!’ 

‘Or let’s get blind for the occasion,’’ was the bookkeeper’s 
idea, ‘‘every mother’s son!”’ 

‘That would do,’’ agreed the overseer, ‘‘if we got just blind 
enough. And we might get the blacks from Poonee Creek to 
come and join the dance!’ 

The overseer was a dapper Victorian with a golden mus- 
tache twisted rakishly up and down, at either end respec- 
tively, like an overturned letter S. He lived up to the name 
of Smart. The bookkeeper was a servile echo with a char- 
acter and a face of putty. He had once perpetrated an oppro- 
brious ode to the overseer, and had answered to the name of 
Chaucer ever since. 

Carmichael leaned back to look from one of these worthies 
to the other, and his spectacled eyes flamed with mordant scorn, 

“‘T suppose you think you’re funny, you fellows,”’ said he, 
and without the oath which was a sign of his good-will, ex- 
cept when he lost his temper with the sheep; ‘‘if so I wish 
you’d get outside and entertain each other. Since the fel- 
low’s coming we shall have to let him come, and the thing is 
how to choke him off ever coming again without open insult, 
which I won’t allow. A service of some sort we shall have 


to have, this once.”’ 


M ULFERA STATION, N.S.W., was not only an utter- 
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“T’m on to guy it,’’ declared the indiscreet Chaucer. 

“*If you do I’ll rehearse the men,’’ the overseer promised. 

**You idiots!’’ thundered Carmichael, whose temper was as 
short as his sight. ‘*Can’t you see [ weaken on the prospect 
as much as the two of you stuck together? But the beggar’s 
certain to be a public-school and varsity man, and I won’t 
have him treated as though he’d been dragged up in one of 
these God-forsaken colonies!” 


Not long after breakfast the two horsemen jogged into 
view, ambling over the sandhills whose red-hot edge met a 
shimmering sky some little distance beyond the station pines. 
Both wore pith helmets and fluttering buff dust-coats, but 
both had hot black legs, the pair in gaiters being remarkable 
for their length. The homestead trio, their red necks chafed 
by the unaccustomed collar, gathered grimly at the open end 
of the veranda, where they exchanged impressions while the 
religious raiders bore down upon them. 

‘They can ride a bit, too, I’m bothered if they can’t!’’ 
exclaimed the overseer in considerable astonishment. 

‘*And do you suppose, my good fool,’’ inquired Carmichael, 
with the usual unregenerate embroidery—‘‘do you in your in- 
nocence suppose that’s an accomplishment contined to these 
precious provinces?”* 

‘‘They’re as brown as my sugar,’’ said the keeper of the 
books and stores. 

“The bishop looks as though he’d been out here all his 
life!’ 

Carmichael did not quarrel with this observation of his 
overseer, but colorless eyebrows were raised above the cheap 
glasses as he stepped into the yard to shake hands with the 
visitors. The bearded bishop returned his greeting in a grave 
silence. The dapper little chaplain, on the other hand, seemed 
the victim of a nervous volubility, and unduly anxious to atone 
for his chief’s taciturnity, which he essayed to explain to Car- 
michael on the first opportunity. 

‘*His lordship feels the heat so much more than I do, who 
have been out here so many more years; and to tell you the 
truth, he is still a little hurt at not being met, for the first time 
since he has been out here.’’ 

‘Then why did he come?’’ demanded Carmichael bluntly. 
“T never asked him, did I?’’ 

“No, no, but—ah, well! We won’t go into it,’’ said the 
little chaplain. ‘‘I am glad to see your preparations, Mr. Car- 
michael; that I consider very magnanimous in you, under all 
the circumstances; and so will his lordship when he has had 
arest. You won’t mind his retiring until it’s time for the lit- 
tle service, Mr. Carmichael?’’ 

“Not I,’’ returned Carmichael promptly; and as for his 
tone, the worst paddock on Mulfera, in its worst season, 
was not more dry. 

Shortly before eleven the bell was rung which roused the 
men on week-day mornings, and they began trooping over 
from their hut, while the trio foregathered on the veranda 
as before. The open end was the one looking east, but the 
sun was too near the zenith to enter many inches, and with 
equal thoroughness and tact Carmichael had placed the table, 
the water-bag and the tumbler at the open end. They were 
all that he could do in the way of pulpit, desk and lectern. 

The men tramped in and filled the chairs, forms, tin trunks 
and packing-cases which had been pressed into the service of 
this makeshift sanctuary. The trio sat in front. The bell 
ceased, the ringer entering and taking his place. There was 
some delay, if not some hitch. Then came the chaplain with 
an anxious face. 

‘*His lordship is anxious to know if all hands are here,’’ he 
whispered across the desk. 

Carmichael looked behind him for several seconds. ‘‘Every 
man Jack!’’ he replied. ‘*‘And damn his lordship’s cheek,”’ 
he added for his equals’ benefit, as the chaplain disappeared. 

‘Rum cove, that chaplain!’? whispered Chaucer, in the 
guarded manner of one whose frequent portion is the snub 
brutal, 

‘‘How so?’’ inquired Carmichael, with a duly withering 
glance. 

Chaucer told in whispers of a word which he had overheard 
through the weatherboard wall of the room in which the bishop 
had sought repose. lt was, in fact, the monosyllable of which 
Carmichael had just made use. He, however, was the first to 
heap discredit on the bookkeeper’s story, which he laughed to 
scorn with as much of his usual arrogance as could be assumed 
below the breath. 

“If you heard it at all,’’ said Carmichael, ‘‘which I don’t 
for a moment believe, you heard it in the strictly biblical 
sense. You can’t be expected to know what that is, Chaucer, 
but as a matter of fact it means lost and done for, like our 
noble selves. And it was probably applied to us, if there’s 
the least truth in what you say.” 

“Truth!’’ he began, but was not allowed to add another 
word. 


“Shut up,’’ snarled Carmichael. ‘‘Can’t you hear them 
coming?”’ 

And the tramp of the shooting-boots which Bishop Methuen 
was still new chum enough to wear, followed by the chaplain’s 
lighter step, drew noisily nearer upon the unseen part of the 
veranda that encircled the whole house. 

‘Stand up, you cripples!’’ cried Carmichael over his shoul- 
der, in a stage whisper. And they all came to their feet as 
the two ecclesiastics appeared behind the table at the open 
end of the tabernacle. 

Carmichael felt inclined to disperse the congregation on the 
spot. 

There was the bishop still in his gaiters and his yellow dust- 
coat; even the chaplain had not taken the trouble to don his 
surplice. So anything was good enough for Mulfera! Car- 
michael had lunged forward with a jutting jaw when an au- 
thoritative voice rang out across the table. 

“Sit down!”’ 

The bishop had not opened his hairy mouth. It was the 
smart young chaplain who spoke. And all obeyed except 
Carmichael. 

‘I beg your lordship’s pardon,’’ he was beginning, with 
sarcastic emphasis, when the manager of Mulfera was cut 
as short as he was himself in the habit of cutting his in- 
feriors. 

“Tf you will kindly sit down,’’ cried the chaplain, ‘‘like 
everybody else, I shall at once explain the apparent irregu- 
larity upon which you were doubtless about to comment.”’ 

Carmichael glowered through his glasses for a few seconds, 
and then resumed his seat with a shrug and a murmur, hap- 
pily inaudible to all but his two immediate neighbors. 

“On his way here this morning,’’ the chaplain went on, 
‘his lordship met with a misadventure from which he has 
not yet recovered sufficiently to address you as he fully 
hoped and intended to do this morning.’’ At this all eyes 
sped to the bishop, who stood certainly in a drooping attitude 
at the chaplain’s side, his episcopal hands behind his back. 
‘Something happened,’’ the glib spokesman continued, with 
a stern light in his blue eyes, ‘‘that you do not often 
hear of in these days. His lordship was accosted, beset, 
and, like the poor man in the Scriptures, despitefully en- 
treated, not many miles beyond your own boundary, by a 
pair of armed ruffians!’’ 

“Stuck up!’’ cried one or two, and ‘‘Bushrangers!’’ one 
or two more, 

“T thank you for both words,”’ said the chaplain, bowing. 
“*He was stuck up by the bushrangers whom we all thought 
obsolete in the land. Really, Mr. Carmichael—’’ 

But the manager of Mulfera rose to his full height, and, 
leaning back to get the chaplain into focus, stuck his arms 
akimbo in a way that he had in his most aggressive mo- 
ments. ‘‘And what were you doing?’’? he demanded of the 
chaplain, who whipped a single glass into his eye to meet 
the double ones before replying. 

“It was I who stuck him up,’’ answered the soi-disant 
chaplain, with a calm grin. ‘‘My name is Stingaree!”’ 

And in the instant’s hush which followed he plucked a 
revolver from his breast, while the hands of the sham 
bishop shot out from behind his back, with ore in each. 

But the scene of the instant after that defies ordinary 
description; it was made the more hideous by the frightful 
imprecations of Carmichael, and the short, sharp threat of 
Stingaree to shoot him dead unless he instantly sat down. 
Carmichael bade him do so with a gallant oath, at which the 
men immediately behind him joined with his two companions 
in pulling him back into his chair and there holding him by 
main force. Thereafter the manager appearéd to realize the 
futility of resistance, and was unlianded on his undertaking 
to sit quiet, which he did with the exception of one speech 
to those behind. 

“If any of you happen to be armed,’’ he shouted over 
his shoulder, ‘‘shoot him down like a dog. But if you’re 
all as fairly had as I am, let’s hear what the beggar’s got 
to say.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Carmichael,’ said the bushranger, still 
from the far side of the table, as a comparative silence fell at 
last. ‘‘You are a man after my own heart, sir, and I would 
as lief have you on my side as the simple ruffian on my right. 
Not a bad bishop to look at,’’ continued Stingaree, with a 
jerk of the head toward his mate with the two revolvers— 
“‘but if I had let him open his mouth! Now, if I’d had you, 
Mr. Carmichael—but I have my doubts of your vocabulary !”’ 

The point appealed to all present, and there was a laugh, 
in which, however, Carmichael did not join. 

“I suppose you didn’t come here simply to give us a funny 
entertainment,’* said he. ‘‘I happen to be the boss, or have 
been hitherto, and if you will condescend to tell me what you 
want I shall consider whether it is worth while to supply you 
or to beshot by you. I shall be sorry to meet my death at the 
hands of a thieving blackguard, but one can’t pick and choose 



































in that matter. Before it comes to choosing, however, is it 
any good asking what you’ve done with the real bishop and 
the real chaplain? If you’ve murdered them, as I—”’ 

Stingaree had iistened thus far with more than patience, in 
fact with something akin to approval, to the captive who was 
still his master with the tongue. With all his villany, the 
bushranger was man enough to appreciate another man when 
he met him; but Carmichael’s last words flicked him on a bare 
nerve. 

‘Don’t you dare to talk to me about murder!’’ he rapped 
out. ‘‘I’ve never committed one yet, but you’re going the 
right way to make me begin! As for Bishop Methuen, I have 
more respect for him than for any man in Australia; but their 
two horses were worth a mob of ours, and that’s all I troubled 
him for. I didn’t even tie him up as I would any other man. 
We just relieved the two of them of their boots and clothes, 
which was quite as good as tying up, with your roads as 
red-hot as they are, though my mate here doesn’t agree 
with me.”’ 

The man with the beard very emphatically shook a matted 
head, now relieved of the stolen helmet, and observed that 
the quicker they were the better it would be. He was as 
taciturn a bushranger as he had been a bishop, but Stingaree 
was perfectly right. Hven these few words would have de- 
stroyed all chance of illusion in the case of his mate. 

**KHven their clothes, which become us so well,’’ continued 
the prince of personators, who happened to be without hair 
upon his face at this period, and who looked every inch his 
part; ‘teven their boots we have only borrowed! I will tell 
you presently where we dropped the rest of their kit. We 
left them a suit of pajamas apiece, and not another stitch, 
and we blindfolded and drove ’em into the scrub as a last 
precaution. But before we go I shall also tell you where a 
search pafty is likely to pick up their tracks. Meanwhile 
you will all stay exactly where you are, with the exception 
of the storekeeper, who will kindly accompany me to the 
store. I shall naturally require to see the inside of the safe, 
but otherwise our wants are very simple.”’ 

The outlaw ceased. There was no word in answer; a 
curious hush had fallen on the captive congregation. 

“If there is a storekeeper,’’ suggested Stingaree, ‘‘he’d 
better stand up.” 

But the accomplished Chaucer sat stark and staring. 

“Up with you!’’ whispered Carmichael in terrible tones, 
‘or we’re done.” 

And even as the bookkeeper rose tremulously to his feet a 
strange and stealthy figure, the cynosure of all eyes but the 
bushrangers’ for the last long minute, reached the open end 
of the veranda; and, with a final spring, a tall man in silk 
pajamas, his gray beard flying over either shoulder, hurled 
himself upon both bushrangers at once. With outspread 
fingers he clutched the scruff of each neck at the selfsame 
second, crash came the two heads together, and over went 
the table with the three’men over it. 

Shots were fired in the struggle on the ground, but happily 
without effect. Carmichael got his heel with a venomous 
stamp upon the neck of Stingaree, and, in fewer seconds 
than it would take to write their names, the rascals were 
saplive and disarmed. Stingaree had his neck half broken, 
and his face was darkening before Carmichael could be in- 
duced to lift his fvot. 

“The cockroach!’’ bawled the manager, drunk with battle. 
“‘Why don’t you Jet me crush the life out of him?’ 


‘““My name is Stingaree!” 


A moment later he was groping for his glasses, which had 
slipped and fallen from his perspiring nose, and making use 
of such expressions withal as to compel a panting protest 
from the tall man in the silken stripes. 

**My name is Methuen,”’ said he. 
moment, but—do you mind?’’ 

Carmichael found his glasses at that instant, adjusted them, 
stood up, and leaned back to view the bishop; and his next 
words were the apology of the gentleman he should have 
been, 

‘*My dear fellow,’’ cried the bishop, ‘‘I quite understand! 
What are they doing with the ruffians? Have you any hand- 
cuffs? Is it far to the nearest police barracks?’’ 

But the next act of this moving melodrama was not the 
least characteristic of the chief performers; for when Stin- 
garee and partner had been not only handcuffed but lashed 
hand and foot, and incarcerated in separate log-huts, with a 
guard apiece, and when a mounted messenger had been de- 
spatched to the barracks at Clare Corner, and the remnant 
raised a cheer for Bishop Methuen, it was then that that fine 
fellow showed them the still finer stuff of which he was also 
made Ile invited all present to step back for a few minutes 
into the place of worship which had been so charmingly pre- 
pared, so scandalously misused, and where he hoped to see 
them all yet again in the evening, if it would not bore them 
to give him a further and more formal hearing then. 

‘*T won’t keep them five minutes now,’’ he whispered to 
Carmichael, as the men went first to pick up the chairs and 
take their places, while the bishop hobbled after, still in his 
pajamas, and with terribly inflamed and swollen feet. ‘‘And 
then,’’ he added, ‘‘I must ask you to send a buggy at once 
for my poor chaplain! He did his gallant best, poor fellow, 
but I had to leave him fallen by the way. Iam an old miler, 
you know; it came easier to me. But the cinder path and 
running shoes are a different story from hot sand and naked 
feet! And now, if you please, I[ will strike one little blow 
while our hearts are still warm.” 

But how shrewdly he struck it, how straight from the 
shoulder, how simply, how honestly, there is perhaps no 
need to tell even those who have no previous knowledge of 
Back-Blocks Bishop Methuen and his manly ways. 


**T know it’s a special 


What afterward happened to Stingaree is another mat- 
ter, to be dealt with duly in another place. ‘This is the 
story of the Puritication of Mulfera Station, N.S.W., and 
in it the bushranger is for once a very minor character 
indeed, 

The bishop and his chaplain (a good man of no present 
account) stayed the night, and as much of the next day as 
a pre-existing engagement would permit. Then a fine thing 
happened. Every man on the place, from homestead, men’s 
hut, rabbiter’s tent, and boundary-riders’ camp, every single 
man who could be mustered for the nonce and a horse run up 
for him, accompanied Bishop Methuen in close cavaleade to 
the Mulfera boundary, where the final cheering took place, 
led by Carmichael, who of course was the font and origin of 
the display. And Carmichael rode by himself on the way 
back; he had been much with the bishop during his lord- 
ship’s stay, and he was too morose for profanity during the 
remainder of that day. 

But it was no better when the manager’s mood lifted, and 
the life on Mulfera slipped back into the old blinding and per- 
spiring groove. 


Then one night, a night of the very week thus sensation- 
ally begun, the ingenious Chaucer began one of the old, old 
stories, on the moonlit veranda, and Carmichael stopped him 
while that particular old story was still quite young in the 
telling. There was a pause. And then Carmichael laughed. 

“IT don’t care twopence what you fellows think of me,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and never did. I sawa lot of the vishop,’’ he 
went on, less aggressively, after a pause. 

“So we saw!’’ assented Smart. 

“*You bet!’’ added Chaucer. 

For they were two to one. 

‘*He ran the mile for Oxford,’’ continued Carmichael. 
years—and won both times. You may not appreciate quite 
what that means.’’ And, with a patience fofeign to his 
character as they knew’ it, Carmichael tried to explain. 
**But,’’ he added, ‘‘that was nothing to his performance last 
Sunday, in getting here from beyond the boundary in the 
time he did it in—barefoot! It would have been good enough 
in shoes. But don’t you forget his feet. I can see them— 
and feel them—now!’’ 

‘*Oh, he’s a grand chap,’’ the overseer allowed. 

‘‘We never said he wasn’t,’’ his ally chimed in. 

Carmichael took no notice of a tone which the youth with 
the putty face, for one, had never employed toward him be- 
fore. 

“‘He was also captain of his school eleven,”’ 
Carmichael, still in a reflective fashion, 

‘*Was it a public school?’’ inquired Smart. 

““Yeu,”" 

‘*The public school?’’ added Chaucer, 

‘*Not mine, if that’s what you mean,”’ returned Carmichael, 
with just a touch of his earlier manner. ‘*But—he knew my 
old head-master—he was quite a pal of the dear old man! 

We had such lots in common,”’’ added the manager, more to 
himself than to the other two. 

The overseer’s comment is of no consequence. What the 
bookkeeper was emboldened to add matters even less. Suflice 
it that between them they brought the old Carmichael to his 
feet, his glasses flaming in the moonshine, his body thrown 
pugilistically backward, his jaw jutting like a crag—the old 
Carmichael indeed, but not in word. 

‘**T told you just now I didn’t care twopence what either of 
you thought of me,’’ he roared, ‘‘though there wasn’t the 
least necessity to tell you, because you knew! So I needn’t 
repeat myself; but just listen a moment, and try not to be 
greater fools than God made you! You saw a real man last 
Sunday, and so did I. I had almost forgotten what they 
were like—that quality. Well, we had a lot of talk, and he 
told me what they are doing on some of the other stations. 
They are holding services, something like what he held 
here, every Sunday night for themselves. Now, it isn’t in 
human nature to fly from one extreme to the other; but we 
are going to have a try to keep up our Sunday end with the 
other stations; at least I am, and you two are going to back 
me up.”’ 

He paused. Not a syllable from the puir. 

‘Do you hear me?’’ thundered Carmichael as he had thun- 
dered in the dormitory at school, and, after twenty years, in 
the same good cause once more. ‘*Whether you like it or 
not you fellows are going to back me up!” 

Now, Carmichael was a mighty man, whose influence was 
not to be withstood, 


“Two 


coutinued 


THE END 








NEXT WEEK —“THE CRAB THAT MADE THE TIDES”— By RUDYARD KIPLING 
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THE CONFERENCE IN SESSION IN THE HALL OF THE NOBILITY. IN THE VIEW TAKEN FROM THE ENTRANCE, THE PRESIDENTOF THE CON 
THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION IS IN THE THIRD ROW OF SEATS ON THE PLATFORM AT THE LEFT. IN THE VIEW TAKEN FROM THE PLA 


A GREAT PEACE GATHERING OF THE NATIONS+-“T 


During the last days of May and the first of June the heads of the famous Red Cross Society from all over the world met at St. Petersburg, on invitation from His M@esty the Cz: 
as special correspondent for Collier’s Weekly describes the notable event in this issue. Some of the attending dignitaries, whose names follow, are numbered above. 

Spain; 4. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, United States; 5. Surgeon-General Jean Tercesco, Roumania; 6. Privy Councillor von Klepsche-Roden, Austria; 7. Mme. Heth 

L. Renault, France; 12. Grand Chamberlain Baron Hardenbroek, Holland; 13. Countess Kapnist, Russia; 14. Mme. Orgewsky (Princess Schackoosky), Ruy 
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ESIDENTIOF THE CONFERENCE, GENERAL RICHTER, IS SHOWN IN THE CENTRE, SITTING WITH VICE-PRESIDENTS ON EITHER SIDE. 
TAKEN FROM THE PLATFORM, THE DOWAGER EMPRESS AND GRANDDUKE MICHAEL ARE SEEN IN THE IMPERIAL BOX AT THE LEFT 


“THE RED CROSS” AT ST. PETERSBURG, RUSSIA 


esty the Czar, to devise means “for the relief of suffering by War, Pestilence, Famine, Flood, Fire, and other National Calamities.” The United States delegate acting 
General Richter, Russia, Imperial Council, President of Conference; 2. Miss Clara Barton, United States, President of the Society; 3. Ex-Minister of War Polavieja, 

e. Herbift-Jackson, Uruguay; 8. Chamberlain von Knesebeck, Germany; 9. Privy Councillor Martens, Russia; 10. Senator Count Creconics, Hungary; 11. Professor 

y)s Ru#ia—and scores of others, including the flower of the Russian nobility and representatives of all civilized nations signatory to the Geneva Conference 
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By Josiah Flynt. 


Author of “Powers that Prey,’ Etc. 


PART TWO 
N THE SUMMER of 1896 I was asked by a Rus- 
I sian to carry some secret documents to a man 
banished at the time to an outlying district in the 
southern part of European Russia. The Russian was 
a man also more or less under police surveillance, and 
has since left his native land, but at the time he was 
trying to make propaganda for a cause which was very 
much frowned upon by the government. I took the 
documents innocently enough, not knowing what was 
in them and believing that it would be all right to 
call on the man to whom they were addressed. While 
in St. Petersburg, preparatory to starting for the south, 
I happened to mention my errand to a friend, and he 
immediately warned me not to carry it out. 

**But so far as I know the documents are harmless, ”’ 
I replied. 

**That doesn’t matter. You have been visiting these sus- 
pected people, and the probability is that you have been 
watched, and you take my advice and return those docu- 
ments to the man who gave them to you.” 

Under the circumstances, humiliating though it was, there 
was nothing for me to do but wire the Russian to meet me at 
his country railway station, where I intended to hand him 
back the sealed envelopes. <A neighbor of his met me at the 
arrauged time, aud I delivered the papers to him openly on 
the platform—lI did this in public according to the advice of a 
friend in Moseow. In a few minutes my train pulled out, and 
I took my seat in the smoking compartment. I had been 
reading for perhaps half an hour when a young man in a 
student’s uniform came up to me and said, in English: ‘‘I 
see that you know Count ———. He met you at the sta- 
tion.*” ‘ 

**Yes,’’ I returned, ‘‘I have been visiting at his home.”’ 

**But you have not come from his home now, have you? 
I think that I saw you at the station in Moscow.” ~ 

“No, I am just passing through now; he met me at the 
station to receive a package.” 

“The count and I used to be neighbors. My name 
is ———. What do you think of the count’s ‘sociological’ 
notions?”’ 

“TI don’t know much about them. I like the count per- 
sonally very much.” 

*““You are an American, I take it 

“That’s right, I] am. What made you think so?’ 

**Well, you have the angular features of the North Ameri- 
ean Indian,’’ he answered, smiling. 

We rode on together for about fifty miles, talking about 
university life, the farm where my fellow traveller was going 
to spend a few weeks and general topics, and when he arrived 
at his station he pressed me to visit him on his estate on my 
return journey. I promised to do so if possible, and we sepa- 
rated, nol to meet again, as it turned out, for three years, 

One cold day in the latter part of October of 1900 I was 
walking across the Red Place in Moscow when a man, whose 
face seemed familiar but which I could not fully recall, stopped 
me and said in English: 

**Your name is Flynt.”’ 

I admitted the charge. 

**You don’t remember me 

**T feel as if 1 ought to, but really I can’t tell who you are.’ 

‘Don’t you recall that trip we made together down way?”’ 

‘Sure enough; but you had a uniform on then.”’ 

“I’m through with the university now.—Come up to the 
*Eremitage’ and let us have a bite together.”’ 

**T can’t; I leave for the south in an hour.’ 

**Well, look me up when you come back. Say, you’ve 
given up delivering secret documents, haven’t you?’’ 

I hesitated for a moment, at a loss to understand how he 
could know anything about me in such a connection, but I 
finally ‘‘tumbled,’” or rather made a guess, ‘‘I’m all 
through,’’ I said, and laughed. 

‘Take care of yourself when you’re in Kozan,’’ he re- 
marked, and we bid each other good-by. 

Who was he? A bona-fide university student, a spy, or 
what? I picked him out for a spy. 

Besides the occasional spies, the men and women who 
happen upon valuable information and sell it as best they 
can or exchange it for favors or *‘protection,’’ it is rumored 
that there are also what are called ‘‘staff operatives,’* but 
they remain as much in the dark as do their less profes- 
sional confréres, You can spend ten years in Russia, rum- 
mage around in all kinds of nooks and corners and make 
thousands of acquaintances, without ever discovering one of 
these ‘staff?’ men.’ How many there are, where they are 
stationed, and what they do, are questions which probably 
not one Russian out of five hundred thousand could answer. 
There is a story to the effect that Russia is divided up into 
Secret Service sectious over each one of which a secret offi- 
cial is in charge; but uo one outside of the Service can prove 
or deny it. As has been indicated, when an arrest is to be 
made on the advices of a secret agent, the gendarmes carry 
the arrest out, and it is possible that the high d:strict officials 
in the gendarmerie keep track of ‘*suspects’’ in their baili- 
wicks more than they have been given credit for, but it hardly 
seems probable that they are the Secret Service heads of the 
different sections into which the Empire is reported to be 
divided. The more reasonable explanation of their activity 
is that if they suspect any one, a competent spy is bribed to 
collect the desired evidence, hands it in at the St. Petersburg 
Front Office and then disappears from the scene, the gen- 
darmes attending to the rest of the details. 

The passport system is one of the most important aids to 
the Secret Police. A man without a passport in Russia is 
practicaliy a ‘‘dead one’’; if he is unable to prove his exist- 
ence on paper, show where he belongs and by what authority 
he comes to be where the police have picked him up, he is 
shut up until it is proved that he cannot identify himself, and 
then he may be sent to Siberia as an enforced colonist. A 
friend of mine, who was anxious to study tramp life in Rus- 
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sia, tore up his passport one day, then went to the nearest 
police station, and said: *‘Gentlemen, I have no passport.” 

**Where is it?”’ 

“It is gone.”’ 

‘*Where do you~ belong?”’ 

“*Saratoff on the Volga.”’ 

“All right; we'll take you there and see whether you can 
identify yourself.’* 

This was exactly what the investigator wanted, and he 
spent three months in different jails and prisons en route to 
Saratoff under police surveillance. Arrived there, the police 
said to him: ‘tNow, identify yourself; who are you?” 

“*T made a mistake, gentlemen; I can’t identify myself here. 
You will have to take me to Tashkent in Central Asia.’’ 

“All right; we'll give you one more chance, but if you lie 
this time, away you go to Siberia.”’ 

It took the police a year and a half to take him to Tashkent, 
but he saw a great deal of tramps and criminals on the journey 
aud did not mind. At the end of the trip, the police once again 
said to him: ‘*This is your last chance; can you identify your- 
self?”’ 

‘“‘Take me to a telegraph station and I will show you.”’ 

They escorted him to the telegraph office, and he wired the 
authorities of his home town, over two thousand miles away, 
to send him a new passport, which arrived by the next mail. 
He was then released. 

There is one place in the Russian Empire, or at least there 
was in 1897, where a man can leave the country over a public 
thoroughfare and in full view of everybody without a passport 
being required. It 1s in northern Finland, at the top of the 
Bothnian Gulf, and the road consists of a bridge over the 
river Tornea, connecting the Finnish town Tornea with the 
Swedish town Haparanda. The Secret Police doubtless know 
about this possible escape from their clutches, and it may be 
closed up now that Russia has hardened her rule over Finland, 
but in the autumn of 1897 a Scotchman and I left Russia for 
about half an hour by this route, and no one asked to see our 
passes either going or coming. The United States Minister, 
in whose party we were traveiling, conscientiously remained 
on the Russian side, as his ‘‘leave of absence’’ did oot permit 
him to quit Russian territory; but otherwise all of us might 
easily have travelled down to Stockholm on the Swedish side 
and the passport authorities at St. Petersburg could never 
have told how we escaped their vigilant care. 

The dvorniks, already referred to, help to make the pass- 
port system successful. Both at hotels and private houses— 
except in the country where a man’s host is held responsible 
for him—a newcomer is immediately asked for his pass and 
the dvorniks are required to see that the passes are delivered 
to the police as quickly as possible. Indeed, these gatekeep- 
ers are expected to know all about the inmates of the houses 
in which they work, and they have the power to make arrests. 
If the general police think that a certain dvernik is not properly 
attending to their interests they understand how to put some 
one in his place who will, although the householder for whom 
the dvornik works is responsible for his wages.- It is this 
power of every department of the police in Russia which 
makes the Secret Police so irresistible. It is the opinion of 
long residents in Russia that seven-tenths of all the police, 
no matter what department they belong to, can be bribed, but 
this fact does not lessen their power; and I doubt very much 
whether any of these long residents could prove that a Secret 
Service man has ever accepted a brike from outside parties. 
Not that he is so immaculate that he would refuse one if it 
were offered him, but rather that it is practically impossible 
to know definitely who is a Secret Service man. I certainly 
should not believe a man who notified me that he was one and 
that a bribe would keep him off my track, because it is notort- 
ous that they never uncover voluntarily while in the Service. 
Consequently, how can one bribe them? 

A personal experience of my own will illustrate what hap- 
pens toa man in Russia during an arrest and search of his 
person, although the arrest was not made by the gen- 
darmerie. In the summer of 1897 I undertook a study of 
tramp life in and around St. Petersburg, and the Prefect of 
the city took sufficient interest in my work to preset me 
with a document, which read thus: 


“The bearer of this is J. Flynt, an American citizen, who is 
investigating tramp and criminal life in this city. All mem- 
bers of the police and detective departments are hereby noti- 
fied that said J. Flynt is not to be disturbed during his in- 
vestigations, nor arrested for vagabondish conduct. (The 
italics are mine.) By Order of the Prefect.”’ 


It was said by certain acquaintances of mine that I could 
almost commit murder with such a letter in my pocket and 
be declared innocent, but I managed to get arrested for a far 
more insignificant offence. 

One evening, in company of two friends (both Anglo- 
Saxons), I was strolling along one of the side streets on 
the Vassily Ostroff, when one of the Anglo-Saxons, a tiny 
creature who had an immense bump of curiosity, decided 
that the only thing for him to do at that particular moment 
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was to explore a certain establishment entirely by himself. 
He slipped away from us quietly, and by the time we had 
missed him, and retraced our steps to search, he came flying 
down some stairs with a bleeding face and a very much dilapi- 
dated hat. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ we asked. 

‘Blessed if I know,’’ he muttered, trying to push out the 
dents in his hat. 

“Well, what have you been doing 

“Nothing. I just opened up my umbrella in the room and 
sat down, and they set me out here.”’ 

“Did they hit you?” 

‘*Well, you don’t think I hit myself, do you?’’ 

‘*Where’s your umbrella?”’ 

“Guess again; I don’t know. But just look at my nice 
‘Lincoln & Bennet’ hat, will you? And I only bought it 
two weeks ago. Cost fifteen bob.” 

It was finally decided that the police should be called, and 
I was selected to go out into the street and shout for a 
gwardavoi (policeman), which I did in my best manner, Two 
dvorniks responded to my call and asked what the gospodinn 
wanted. I informed them that I wanted a gwardavoi and not 
dvorniks, and pushed one of them away from me gently as an 
emphasis to my statement. He took the shove to mean a 
gross insult to the whole police department, and arrested me 
then and there. 

The interview with the chief at the local police station was 
all one-sided; I said not a word, and he asked the following 
questions: 

‘*Who are you?”? ‘*What have you been doing?’’? ‘‘Where 
do you live?’’? ‘*What’s your name?”’ ‘‘Are you deaf and 
dumb?’ Then he searched me, or, rather, thought he did. 
He found the obstreperous little Anglo-Saxon’s card in one 
of my coat-pockets, and rubbed it across my nose several 
times, saying ‘*Vasch?’’ (Yours?) every rub he gave. In one 
of my hip-pockets, which he did not seem to know existed, 
was my well-filled card-case, but he never found it. He took 
away my watch, money, the discovered card, and had just 
said ‘‘Lock him up”’ to the two dvorniks, who swore that I 
must be a dangerous criminal or something worse, when my 
two friends strolled in, the one with the ‘“‘fifteen-bob”’ hat 
chuckling to himself, ‘What a bally good joke; Weary got 
pinched, and I am the fellow that ought to have been. Ha, 
ha!’? He was made to sit down unceremoniously by his com- 
panion, who was the strongest of us all in Russian and who 
managed the plea for my release. 

‘*You can’t arrest the man you have,’’ he declared to the 
little chief. ‘*He has a paper from the Prefect which foi - 
bids it.’’ : 

‘**Let me see it.”’ 

Unfortunately it was at my lodgings. I had started out 
early in the evening to make a call, and the magic letter had 
been left in my trunk as an unnecessary document to carry. 

**Well, can you identify yourself?*’ the chief asked him. 

“Certainly. If you will telephone to such and such a sta- 
tion they will tell you who I am.” 

The chief telephoned, and the answer came back that if le 
had got the party he said he had—the Anglo-Saxon strong in 
Russian—he would better let him go because he was “‘all 
right.’ The man who sent this reply got a very handsome 
Christmas present every year from my friend. 

The chief insisted on asking some more questions, the ma- 
jority of them quite irrelevant, at one of which the spokesman 
of our party expressed his astonishment by a subdued whistle. 
*‘See here, you can’t whistle in this station,’’ growled the 
chief. 

‘**T meant no insult; it’s merely an Anglo-Saxon expression 
of astonishment.”’ 

The chief drummed on his desk with his fingers for a mo- 
ment, and finally declared that we could go, but that he 
would like to see my letter before morning. We went to 
my lodgings, got the letter, returned to the station, where 
the chief noted down the number of the letter and gave ine 
a very peculiar good-by handshake. After he had made his 
memorandum I held out my hand and said, ‘‘Do Svidania’’ 
(‘See you again sometime,’’ or, ‘‘Auf Wiedersehen’’). He 
took my hand in his right, doubling up at the same time the 
three last fingers of his hand, and looking me carefully in the 
eyes. It was all Greek to me, and we left. 

The next I heard of this ‘‘case’’ I was at the Arctic Circle 
in northern Finland, where I received word that I was wanted 
in St. Petersburg on ‘‘a criminal charge.’’ I teok my time in 
getting back to the city, and, on arriving at my lodgings, 
asked the servant what the criminal charge meant. 

“Oh, that was nothing,’”’ he said. ‘‘The announcement 
came one Saturday and notice of your acquittal a week 
later.”’ 

I then looked up my friend who had whistled in the station- 
house. 

‘Did you get a notice of an indictment?” he asked. 

I told him what had happened. 

‘*Well, think of that, will yon? I got a notice. too, and 
put my case in the hands of a lawyer. They fined me 
twenty-five roubles !’’ 

‘‘Where’s the little fellow with the fifteen-bob hat?” 

“Out in Mexico enjoying himself.’’ 

The same man who had to pay the twenty-five rouble fine 
had another illuminating experience with the police about a 
year later. One of his workmen had died from the effects of 
a shock received while in my friend’s employ, and the latter 
was called before the court on a charge of manslaughter. He 
was sentenced to go to church twice every Sunday for six 
months. He attended two services, and bought himself off 
from further attendance with a fifty-rouble contribution to a 
charity. 

Is the Russian Secret Service a success? It depends on 
how one looks at it. One of its most important duties is to 
protect the life of the Czar, but it can no more guarantee that 
no violence shall be done this ruler than can the police of 
Washington that no assassin shall ever reach the President. 
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Alexander IIT. had several narrow escapes, 
but good luck, rather than the Secret Police, 
saved him. <A cunning crank might turn up 
in St. Petersburg at any moment without the 
police suspecting him in the least, and if he 
were a good shot, and Nicholas II, would 
show himself, the probability is that he 
would pot his man before the authorities 
could prevent him. This is true practically 
of every country with a ruler whom a de- 
termined and expert murderer wants out of 
the way, and the most that any Secret Ser- 
vice can do is to keep track of probable 
murderers who are in the country itself. 
The Russian Secret Police watch a number 
of suspected characters abroad, but they do 
this, as much as anything else, in order to 
get. on the scent of dangerous characters at 
home who have not yet been definitely lo- 
cated. In Russia proper, the Secret Police 
have helped to keep the nihilists and anarch- 
ists quiet, and in this particular they must 
be rated pretty successful, but they never 
would have accomplished this without the 
privilege of ‘‘railroading’’ suspects to Siberia 
by administrative process. If the Pinkerton 
Detective Ageney had the same privilege in 
connection with the professional criminals of 
the United States, it is no exaggeration to say 
that it would have the majority of them under 
lock and key within a year, 

As a detective organization to ferret out 
ordinary crimes, the Russian Secret Police 
do not seem to me any cleverer than Scot- 
land Yard or a well-managed municipal de- 
tective force in the United States. If they 
had the same class of professional criminals 
to deal with that make this country their 
home, I am convinced that they would have 
just as much difficulty in running them to 
cover as do our police authorities. Russia 
has yet to produce first-class *‘Peter-men,” 
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‘‘con-game workers,’’ ‘‘porch climbers,’’ aud 
‘‘mobs”’ of ‘‘all-round good’? thieves. The 
temptation for an energetic and enterprising 
chief of the criminal detective department of 
St. Petersburg would be to devote himself 
mainly to unearthing the unknown thieves in 
the official world. A Russian might make the 
same remark with justice about the United 
States. 

As spies in the market-places of the East 
and as wire-puilers in ‘‘heathen’’ politics the 
Russian Secret Service operatives are notably 
suecessful, It may be a hazardous statement 
to make, but it is my opinion that the War 
Office in St. Petersburg could give the ‘‘In- 
telligence Department’ in London cards and 
spades and beat it in an examination about 
the secrets of Afghanistan. General Kouro- 
patkin—the present Minister of War—may 
not tind these secrets particularly valuable 
now, and it is possible that they will never 
be acted upon, but they have been carefully 
collected by ‘‘travellers’? against the time 
when they may be useful. In Chinese 
Mongolia, also, you will find envoys extraor- 
dinary from the secret Front Office, or at any 
rate those who see to it that the secret Front 
Office receives all the information that falls 
within its province. 

It is principally as a huge drag-net, so to 
speak, that the Russian Secret Service strikes 
me as being a success. It is always set, and 
it is always catching something. There are 
a number of holes in it, and there are many 
escapes, but in Russia it probably captures the 
majority of those whom it is intended to cap- 
ture. It has often been a cruel instrument 
of the government which instituted it, and 
trickery and double-dealing are still promi- 
nent factors in its success; but the same 
may be said of every police organization in 
the world. 





UNCLE SAM AS BANKER AND MONEY HANDLER 


the ‘‘mail order’’ business in the 
United States has given rise to 
widespread demand for better and simpler 
means of sending money through the mails. 

It is claimed by those who have looked into 
the matter with care that the enormous sum of 
$2,000,000,000 is sent through the mails in 
this country every year. Of course, most of 
this transfer of funds is by bank checks. A 
considerable share of it is by post-office money 
orders. Bank checks and money orders serve 
very well for people who have bank accounts 
or for those who are so situated that it is con- 
venient for them to take out money orders. 
But this applies to only a small percentage 
of the people and these methods are more 
adaptable to the handling of sums of five 
dollars and upward, Probably not one per- 
son in a hundred the country through has an 
account in bank against which he can check. 
Only forty per cent of the post-offices in the 
United States issue money orders. Besides, 
experience has demonstrated that a great 
majority of people who wish to make small 
remittances through the mails will not take 
the trouble to get money orders, even if their 
post-office has a money-order department. 
That requires a personal visit to the office; 
it takes time; it is a bother; often it calls 
for expenditure of car-fare. 

The result is that in order to save trouble 
millions of people send money loose in the 
mails, Illustrated newspapers like COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY, the monthly magazines and many 
other publications teem with attractive ad- 
vertisements indicative of the wonderful 
specialization of business methods in these 
times. Hence the buying of articles by mail 
is becoming a larger and larger part of mod- 
ern business; and hence, also, the mails are 
more and more filled with letters carrying 
paper or silver money, or postage stamps. 
Many losses and much inconvenience result. 
Publishers and mail-order houses are flooded 
with stamps which they do not want and 
which they must often sell ata discount. 
Stamps stick to the letter paper in which 
they are inclosed, and have to be soaked and 
regummed, 

Last year 296,559 letters containing loose 
money, drafts, stamps and money orders 
found their way to the Dead Letter Office. 
Two-thirds of them contained stamps, and 
more than half of the remainder loose money. 

An exceedingly simple means of providing 
the people with that long-felt want, a con- 
venient postal currency, has been devised by 
Mr. C. W. Post of New York. He has pat- 
ented his invention, but has assigned the 
patents to the government without charge, 
and Congress has been asked to introduce 
the new system. 

It is proposed to print all one, two and tive 
dollar bills, and also suitable denominations 
of paper currency in fractions of a dollar, 
with blank spaces in which the name of a 
payee may be written. Let us suppose you 
wish to remit $1.25 to a publisher for a book. 
You take from your pocket a clean dollar bill 
and a twenty-five cent paper note. You write 
in the blank lines the name and address of the 
publisher and mail the money. Thus, without 
a bank account, without a visit to the post- 
office, without any bother or loss of time, you 
have converted your money into a check. 
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Your remittance incurs no risk of theft in 
the mails, as the notes will now be paid to 
no one but the person or firm you have 
named, 

For this privilege of converting notes into 
checks on the United States Treasury you 
pay the government a fee of two cents on 
the one dollar bill and of one cent on the 
twenty-five cent fractional note by the sim- 
ple means of affixing postage stamps in the 
designated places. These fees will pay the 
cost of reprinting the money, and thus do 
much toward giving the country what it has 
long needed—clean paper currency. 

It is estimated that the government’s re- 
ceipts under this system would be larger 
than by the present money-order method, 
and the people and business men would secure 
a convenient, up-to-date means of making 
remittances which could not fail to increase 
the use of the mails for that purpose. 

The new plan has been well received by 
government officials, and it is considered 
quite probable that the near future will 
witness its adoption. Business men through- 
out the country favor it. The Post-Office 
Department Commission of the Congress 
just adjourned reported both favorably and 
unfavorably on the post-check sclieme— 
minority and majority reports. The Post- 
master-General sent it to Congress with 
recommendation largely favorable. Con- 
gress, as indicated, did not take final action, 
so that the bill goes over to next session. 

Another method of accomplishing the same 
result has been suggested by a well-known 
literary man. It is to issue blank forms, 
which publishers and mail-order houses can 
send out all over the country, placing them 
within the reach of the people. Then when 
one wishes to make a remittance he affixes 
postage stamps to the amount, an extra stamp 
for the fee, and endorses the blank to the 
payee. The latter presents his remittance at 
his post-officefor cancellation and redemption. 
This simple plan is based on the fact that 
postage stamps are everywhere procurable 
and are already popular as fractional currency 
for mail remittances. 

WALTER WELLMAN. 





Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 


is the best, and the best is none too good for your food 
and drink. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


Love thy neighbor and love the most delicious, 
sparkling Champagne on sale, Cook's Imperial Extra 
Dry.—Adv. 


Telephone Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the whole 
city are at your elbow. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a 
year. New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey, 111 W. 38th.—Adv. 


Baby’s Diary. 
A unique and handsome publication wherein to record 
the important events in baby’s life has just been issued 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., New 
York. It is not given away, but is sent on receipt of 
10 cents.— Adv, 


Sent Free and Prepaid 

to every reader of Collier’s Weekly, who needs it and 
writes for it, to Vernal Remedy Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only 
one sn all dose a day perfectly cures catarrh, flatulence, 
indigestion and constipation. It clears the liver and kid- 
neys of all jon and infil ion and takes all 
irritation and catarrh from the bladder and all pain and 
trouble from prostate gland.— Adv. 
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Pears 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
MENNEN Newark, NJ. 
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DEVILED 
- HAM 


Requires no cooking. No ¥ 
preparation. Spread on thin 
slices of bread or biscuits or 


Send for free book of receipts Ni < 
Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, © 
Mass. 








RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
(@Send for Iliustrated Catalogue. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








at point of contact with the hand or pocket. 
gold case wears thin and weak and a cheap filled case 
wears shabby. 


A Watch Case 
Wears 


A solid 


A JAS. BOSS STIFFENED GOLD 


on costly works in preference to a solid gold case. 
a Jas. Boss Case and look for the Keystone trade-mark stamped inside. 


for Booklet. 


JAS. BOSS 


CASE is guaranteed to wear for 25 years. It is made 
of two layers of solid gold with a layer of stiffening 
metal between, all welded together in one solid sheet. 
The outside gold will last a quarter of a century and 
the stiffening metal will keep the case as long as you 
wear it. This is why thousands wear the 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


Watch Case 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
Send 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 











cron 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
are the best andcheapest. Light 
brilliant and yet soft. The original 
“one match” generator and the only 
gasoline lamp that can be lighted instantly 
with a match like gas. Better than electri- 
city, cheaperthanoil Fine print read at 4s ft. 


CANTO 


Incandescent Gasoline Lamps 
All kinds and shapes. Chandeliers, Peni- 


ants, Stand, Wal) and Arc Lamps 
“ Overhead” and “ Under” 
Generators. 
Canton (ncandescent Light Co. 
1208 Bast Fourth 
Canton 














ALLEN’S FOOT -EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bunions. 
It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot= 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is a certain cure for in- 
growing nails, sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Donot accept an imi- 
tation, Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

FREE Ria PACKAGE sent by mail. 
. MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POWDERS, the 
“Oh, What Rest best medicine for Feverish, Sickly Callas” Sold 
and Comfort! by Druggists everywhere. Trial Package FREE, 


Address, ALLEN S. OLIISTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 











—NEW ENGLAND— 


WATCHES 


Sold by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 

Artistic productions for Ladies’ wear— 
Silver chatelaines in unique designs— 
Shoulder watches and Belt watches in all 
metals or enameled—Men’s and Boys’ 
watches—Open face or hunting —Gun 
metal, gold. silver, and nickel—Send for 
our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥ 
Ave., Chicago. 


Wabash 
rancisco 


° 131 to 13 
Spreckels Building, San 





Hardens the gums—cleanses, 

preserves and beautifies the teeth— 

sweetens the breath. No powder or liquid to 

spill—most convenient package to carry or use. 
At all Druggists 25c. 


OC. H. STRONG & CO., Ohicago, U. 8. A. 

















TREES best by Test—77 YEARS 
LARGEST Nursery. 

Fruit Boox free. We CASH 

Want MORE SALESMEN Weekly 

STARK Etc 


BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; 


o Wes 





¢ OMNIGRAPH ier 
e Telegra 

absolutely correct in the shortest possible 

time at a total cost of four dollars. PRANS- 

Key and Sounder Expert opera 

tor with you all the time Circular free 

B OMNIGRAPH MFO. CO. Dept. 6 39 Cortiandt St., New Tork 
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THE DEMAND FOR GOOD TRAINED NURSES 
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By CATHERINE A. SANBORN, Directress of Nurses at St. Vincent’s Hospital 


HENEVER the subject of occupation for women is 
W under consideration that of trained nursing is apt 
to present itself; and the commercial mind is 
strongly attracted by the possibility of fitting one’s self for 
a lucrative profession through two or three years’ course of 
training during which time one is provided with board, lodg- 
ing and washing, and, in many schools, an allowance of from 
five to thirteen dollars per mouth, with no pecuniary outlay 
on one’s own part. 

The outlook is attractive, also, to the sentimental maiden, 
who pictures herself an ‘‘administering angel’’ Hitting about 
in her becoming blue gown and snowy cap and apron, bath- 
ing the fevered brows of suffering heroes. And thus many 
women aspire to become trained nurses who never realize 
what qualifications are required to make an ideal nurse; for 
it must be borne in mind that no amount of training will 
make every woman a nurse. The first consideration is fitness 
for the calling. The following illustration, borrowed by 
Emerson from the Orient, is applicable: *‘Take a thorn bush 
and sprinkle it for a whole year with water; it will yield 
nothing but thorns. Take a date tree, leave it without cul- 
ture and it will produce dates.”’ 

The would-be nurse needs an abundance of good health 
and natural vitality; else how can she remain cheerful 
despite the physical and mental strain and depression that 
come inevitably with loss of sleep and long hours spent with 
natures made irritable by suffering? She should be a woman 
of resolute character and high standards; with firm faith in 
God, enduring charity for her neighbor, contidence in herself, 
a broad knowledge of human nature, a lively sense of respon- 
sibility, much sympathy, tact, patience and common-sense. 
She must possess a pleasing personality and an intelligent, 
refined and cultured mind. 

The woman endowed with the above qualifications, who 
selects a training-school attached to a large hospital which 
will furnish her for the period of two or three years with 
practical and theoretical training in medicine, surgical, 
gynecological and obstetrical nursing will find, after her 
graduation, that the field of trained nursing is not yet too 
crowded to make room for her. 

Miss Louise Darche, who was one of our best-known 
directresses of nurses, and whose name is still a house- 
hold word among nurses, always placed the three following 
questions as paramount: 

1, What natural characteristics or qualifications are re- 
quired to make a good nurse? 

2. What training is needful? 

3. What outlook is there in the field of trained nursing for 
women who are duly qualified and trained? 


The first necessary qualification is good health and freedom 
from physical defects. A woman who suffers from dyspepsia, 
nervous headaches and catarrh should not be considered sound 
in health, and such defects as cross-eyes, slight deafness, bad 
teeth, ete., should also be counted as disqualifications, Do 
we want about us when we are ill a woman who has a cold, 
damp hand, or who cannot hear us when we are too weak to 
speak above a whisper, or who, when she smiles, shows a 
row of teeth which, in the fastidiousness of sickness, we find 
intolerably repulsive? ? 

Beauty is not necessary, but to be thoroughly efficient a 
nurse must be pleasant to look upon, dainty, neat, clean, 
and must have the evenly pitched voice, the bright, cheery 
manner, the quiet step and firm touch that are so soothing 
to those suffering from bodily ill. This is an age of open 
windows and of sunshine in the sickroom, and doctors who 
recognize the importance of fresh air and brightness as cura- 
tive agents are also alive to the beneficial influence exerted 
upon the ailing by a nurse possessing a well-balanced mind 
and cheerful temperament. 

A nurse’s success must depend upon her loyalty to her 
superior. Her hands should be the physician’s hands 
lengthened out to minister to the sick. Much of his knowl- 
edge of the course of the diseases, upon which, to some de- 
gree, diagnosis and treatment are based, must depend upon 
her report. It should be her aim, then, to present such re- 
ports correctly and honestly, exercising judgment to neither 
underestimate nor overestimate the gravity of the symptoms 
which have come under her observation. Above all, she should 
be honest and truthful. A single variation from such a course 
would be sufficient to destroy all subsequent confidence. 

Having graduated from a good school, the nurse will proba- 
bly find that the doctors who visited the hospitals in which she 
received her training usually recommend to their private pa- 
tients those nurses who were associated with them in the hos- 
pital and understand their methods. If the school have any 
worth and its graduates prove themselves desirable nurses, a 
certain patronage will be thus created, into which the new 
graduate at once enters. This is her vantage-ground and 
should prove the starting-point from which to work. Hav- 
ing thus secured one or several first cases, she will find her- 
self upon her feet, and if she perseveres she is almost certain 
to achieve success. 

To be successful means hard work, some of it pleasant and 
some of it unpleasant, although much of the pleasantness and 
unpleasantness will depend upon the spirit in which it is taken 
up. In a monetary sense success will signify independence 
and a surplus in bank for a rainy day. 

There is a fixed schedule of charges in every registry office. 


Twenty-five dollars a week for all cases (including obstetrical), 
except contagious, alcoholic and insane. The charge for these 
must not exceed thirty dollars per week. The charge of less 
than a week at twenty-five dollars is four dollars per day; at 
thirty dollars, five dollars per day. If the case be of a con- 
tagious character, disqualifying a nurse from going immedi- 
ately to another patient, there is an additional charge of 
fifteen dollars for quarantine. 

There is a constant demand for good nurses, and in smaller 
towns and cities the demand exceeds the supply. In New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston the training schools 
are always filled and, as a rule, the registry oftices will have 
a long waiting list; but elsewhere the reverse prevails. 

Any woman possessing the necessary qualifications, and 
willing to stand the long and severe training, can always 
find work. As nearly every city in the Union has a hos- 
pital, and as there is a training school attached to many 
hospitals, there is no difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
education, 

Many persons argue that, as in training a nurse you give 
her a valuable education, it is wrong to pay her while she is 
in training. To pay a woman to learn a trade or profession 
is contrary to all rule or precedent. Nurses should be made 
to pay for their education, or, if they secure it free of charge, 
they certainly should not expect to be paid for learning. 

The other side of the question is the hospital side. It must 
be remembered that the object of all hospitals is to afford pa- 
tients medical or surgical treatment and proper attendance 
during illness and convalescence, and that in her daily train- 
ing the novice accomplishes much practical and real work that 
has a monetary value. The fact that an educational value has 
been evolved by reducing nursing in hospitals to a system does 
not lessen the importance of the work or render it less neces- 
sary. 

I would not infer that all nurses are successful. Poor nurses 
are bound to meet with poor success, and even good ones find 
it a struggle sometimes. It should always be borne in mind 
that the woman herself, what she is morally and personally, 
counts as the largest factor in the question of success in nurs- 
ing; next to that comes the school in which she is trained and 
the prestige which goes with it. 

No school, however good, can make a good nurse out of 
poor material, and ofttimes a poor school will send out a 
nurse who, because of her intrinsic worth, succeeds in spite 
of all difficulties. Closing, permit me to quote this truism: 

“Luck counts for something in life and powerful friends 
are of great use, but, in the end, each pebble in the world’s 
big bag is apt to find itself where it belongs, by its own size 
and weight.’’ 





SUMMER PARASOLS@SIMPLE AND ELABORATE 





its own way. 


Embroidery Inset with Velvet 


White Taffeta, Chiffon, and 
Black Chantilly 


at inch intervals, 


most in favor for these morning parasols. 
feature of the season’s rage for pongee. 


By MARIE GREGOIRE 








White Silk with Ecru 
Lace Inset 





its possibilities, and parasol-carrying is, by some graceful and charming women, 

raised to the level of a fine art. 

These women have a generous choice of weapons this season, and it is an easy matter to 
find in the shops a parasol to accompany any costume, but all white or white-and-black are 
well in the lead among the more pretentious sunshades. 
For morning use with tailored or shirt-waist costumes, the plain taffeta parasol has things 
Sometimes it has no ornamentation at all save in the handle, and even that is 
preferably of light natural wood. Other taffeta parasols are covered with half-inch tucks laid 
All the modish colors are shown—the varying shades of beige, blue, red, 
ete.—but the emerald green, which has sprung into such meteoric popularity, is the color 
Pongee parasols lined with color are a natural 
Then there are the Pompadour or Marquise sun- 


A PARASOL may be almost as effective as a fan, in the hands of a woman who knows 
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healthful 


Siphon Pipe 


(Sold by Mail, $1.00 delivered) 


No saliva can reach the tobacco--siphon pre- 
vents it. Bowl always dry. None of the refresh- 
ing aroma of the tobacco is lost. No ‘old pipe’”’ 
odor or taste. 

_ No heartburn or tobacco-heart ever follows 
its use. 

Blowing through the stem cleans the reservoir. 
It can be done while smoking. 

It makes pipe-smoking non-injurious, because 
it affords a clean, cool, wholesome smoke. 
test convinces, and ‘‘money back if not satisfar- 
tory” clinches all argument. 

Made of French Brier, with aluminum siphon 
and American amber, horn or rubber stem. A 
handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. Money cheerfully returned 
if dissatisfied. If in doubt write for booklet. 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE COMPANY 
Room J 556, 11 Broadway, New York 


shades in silk strewn with Pompadour bou- 
quets, and there are other lovely silks.in a 
creamy ground over which are scattered blos- 
soms and garlands in colors so soft and faint 
that they look as though seen through a mist. 
Taffeta or chiffon parasols i? plain color bear 
bands and incrustations of lace and embroi- 
dery, medallions embroidered or hand-painted, 
applied flowers of chiffon or mousseline—and 
here we come to the group of parasols shown 
in our illustrations. 

They are all in white or in white-and-black, 
and are dainty enough to keep the loveliest 
of summer frocks company, though, with one 
exception, they are not extravagant in price. 
The one costly aristocrat is‘ of superb lace, 
made especially for the purpose, with its de- 
sign conforming to the shape of the frame. 
In this season, when lace reaches high-water 
mark of favor, it is the most fashionable thing 
for parasols as for gowns, cloaks, hats; but its 
price sets it aside for the wealthy few, and a 
cheap lace parasol is an abomination. 

Another all white parasol is’ in white silk, 
with heavy ecru lace inset around the edge, 
which finishes with three deep frills of white 
chiffon, Black chantilly appliqué and inser- 
tion effectively trim a more elaborate parasol 
of white taffeta and chiffon. 

Lace 1s again the ornament of’ a_ black 
chiffon parasol, but in this imstance the 
heavy cream lace is appliquéd in an intricate 
design, all over the body of the parasol. 

The fifth black and white parasol goes back 
to a more severe model, but has a deep band 
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The simplest remedy for indigestion, consti- 
pation, biliousness and the many ailments aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, liver or bowels 

_is Ripans Tabules. They have accomplished 
wonders, and their timely aid removes the 
necessity of calling a physician for many little 
ills that beset mankind. They go straight to 
the seat of the trouble, relieve the distress, 
cleanse and cure the affected parts, and give 
the system a general toning up. The Five 

ba pat a is enough for an ordinary occasion. 

The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply 

for a year. All druggists seli them. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and bave grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the country. Our new year book 
** Poultry for Profit’’ 
will start you right. All about breeding, feed. 
ing, ete. Cuts of fowls with prices; eggsinsea- 
son. Book has cost too much mone; experi- 
ence to be giver away, but we mail it for 10 cents, 
THE J. W. MILLERCO., Box 21, Freeport, lil 


NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care 
and medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic 
Addictions. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles 
from Cincinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location un- 
surpassed. Excellent accommodations. Cure Giuare 
anteed. No Restraint. Rates reasonable. The 
treatment can also be taken at home without inconven- 
ience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 

THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. 1.3., LEBANON, OHIO. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
ealy’s “Own Make” Instruments are 
now used by the greatest artists. Fine Cat- 
alogue, 400 Illustrations, mailed free; it 
gives Band Music & Instructions for 
Amateur Bands. Bargains in Instru- 
ments just reduced in price, 
LYON & HEALY, 59 Adams St., CHICAGO 


The World’s Largest Music House. Sells 
“Everything known in Musie.’’ 



































ATTEND SCHOOL CHEAPER 
by entering through us. We have special arrangements with several 
hundred leading Colleges, Boarding Schools, Military Schools, 
Schools of Medicine, Pharmacy, Law, Business, Music, Art, ete. 
Write for particulars, stating course desired, when you wish to enter, 
previous educational advantages, and first and second choice of 
school. Catalogues of all schools and colleges F - 

American School and College Agency, 1225 Fisher Bldg., Chieago. 


3 MONTHS FREE 


Our paper containing all the latest news 
from famous gold camps, including 


THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


U. S. MINING JOURNAL 
108 FULTON STREET New York 











Parker’s Hair Balsam 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair 

to its Youthful Color. 

Cures scalp diseases and hair falling. 


of embroidery, with inset circles of black vel- 
vet, for its border. 

Parasol sticks of all sorts and descriptions 
are in evidence, from the stubby, stout wood 
club stick of the taffeta-coaching parasol to 
the inlaid ivory and jewelled stick that sends 
the parasol’s price soaring ambitiously; but 
the Frenchwomen are affecting simple sticks, 
abnormally long and finishing in crooks. 
These are in keeping with the other modes 
which the days of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
have contributed for the adornment of the 
summer girl of 1902, and are particularly 
attractive with the parasols that bear Mar- 
quise garlands and bouquets. 


A CONUNDRUM 
By Madeline Bridges 


“Sweet Kitty, tell me why a kiss 
Is like creation?’’? Lost in mood 
Perplext, she could not answer this: 

Or—would not, if she could. 


As one who had not much to fear, 
He grasped her. hand, and nearer stood: 
‘*Because, *tis made from nothing, dear, 
And—God knows its good.”’ 


CANNING FRUIT 
By Katherine E. Megee 
URING the summer months Dame 
D Nature, waking from the long sleep 
of winter, quickens all her latent 
energies to garnish and dress: the earth: in 
beauty and fruitfulness. Likewise, the provi- 
dent housewife bustles industriously about, 
storing up that which is so lavishly bestowed 
against the time when once more all will be 
bleak and bare. Others may revel in the 
present, taking no thought for to-morrow; 
but she, -wise woman, has learned in the 
school of experience that if, like the prover- 
bial grasshopper, she sings and dances the 
merry days away she will many times, unless 
her purse be a plump one, have reason to 
rue it. 

To many women the word ‘‘canning”’ im- 
plies all that is disagreeable—drudgery, heat 
and exhaustion—and to them it means all this 
because in this, as in all their housekeeping 
duties, they have no system—no head con- 
trolling the hands and feet; the ‘‘any sort of 
a way to get through” being the keynote of 
their (mis)management. 

In the first place, the woman who dignifies 
her work by foreseeing results, instead of 
dwelling upon the mere work itself, it loses 
half its laboriousness. In the second place, 
in this day of gas and oil stoves of all sizes 
and prices, to say nothing of the numberless 
kitchen conveniences now to be had—trivial, 
perhaps, of themselves, but representing as 
a whole such an enormous saving of time 


and strength—the erstwhile drudgery at- 
tendant upon most culinary efforts is_re- 


duced to a minimum. 

But to come directly to the subject in hand. 
In canning fruit, if the work be done success- 
fully, there are three important considerations : 
the condition of the fruit, the process employed, 
and the storing. 

The fruit must be fresh, of fine flavor, without 
bruise or blemish, and not overripe; for, con- 
tradictory'as it may appear, the moment fruit 
reaches the point of perfect maturity it be- 
gins to deteriorate-in quality. °’Tis a preva- 
lent but mistaken notion which many econ- 
omy-loving women hold, that the canning 
season should be delayed until fruit is at its 
cheapest. If taste is valued, _first-fruits 
should always be obtained for this purpose. 
As the acme of flavor and the highest nu- 
tritive properties lie nearest the rind, the 
most delicious fruits and those which keep 











50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 











longest are canned without being pared, after 
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a careful washing and whisking with a stiff 
brush made for the purpose. If pared fruit 
is preferred, the thinnest possible rind should 
be removed with a silver knife, which does 
not discolor, and the fruit plunged at once 
into a wooden or earthen vessel of cold 
water, as exposure to the air will darken it. 

Such fruits as peaches, pears and the like, 
which harden when dropped into boiling 
syrup, should be cooked in clear boiling 
water until tender, then transferred, using 
a wire-spoon, to glass jars—standing con- 
veniently to hand in a pan of warm water 
—and the boiling syrup, clear as crystal, 
poured over them, Only enough to fill one 
can should be cooked at a time. Fruit put 
up in this manner retains both flavor and 
shape, thereby being delicious to eat and 
good to look upon. Of course, it necessi- 
tates a little more time than to dump the 
fruit wholesale into a kettle and cook all at 
once, but to the woman who is satisfied with 
none but the best results in her culinary work, 
it is time well spent. 

A very good proportion for the syrup is— 
a pint of granulated sugar to a quart of water. 
Use only a porcelain-lined or granite kettle. 
Put in the sugar, pour over the water, stir 
until dissolved, then put to cook. Bring 
slowly to the boil, and skim thoroughly be- 
fore adding to fruit. Make only enough for 
two jars at one cooking. 

Another method of: canning the firmer 
sorts of fruits, one which ensures satisfac- 
tory results, is steaming. Line the bottom 
of a steamer with a clean white cloth, then 
put in a small quantity of prepared fruit; 
cover, closely, and stand over a kettle of 
boiling water, which must be kept boiling 
without cessation until the fruit tender 
but not soft; then lift out, piece at a time, 
and drop into boiling syrup; cook a moment, 
fill cans, pour over syrup and cover closely, 
but do not seal. Let stand a moment to 
settle, uncover, fill up with boiling syrup, 
wipe away all moisture from lids and rim; 
then seal at once, taking pains to have the 
rubber show an even edge all around. 

On no account should berries intended for 
canning ‘stand over-night. © They ferment 
rapidly, even when kent ina cool place, be- 
come soft and mash in cooking. To the 
neglect of this precaution may be traced 
many a failure. If such fruit must be util- 
ized make it into jam. 

Unless necessary, do not wash berries. 
Pick -off stems and leaves with care to avoid 
bruising—for when the skin ofthe fruit is 
broken the syrup will be discolored, As ber- 
ries are by-nature soft and mash easily when 
cooking, they should be cooked with the sugar, | 
which has a tendency to make them firm. 

The finest way to put up berries and other 
small fruits is as follows: Sprinkle with sugar 
in the proportions of one-half pound sugar to 
one pound fruit; then fill glass jars; put on 
lids, but not the rubber rings. Fit a board 
into the bottom of a wash-boiler; wrap each 
jar in a clean towel or cloth, to prevent 
touching, then stand in rows in the boiler; 
fill up with cold water to within half an inch 
of the tops; bring water to a boil and con- 
tinue boiling for fifteen minutes; remove jars, 
wipe dry, fill up from a can set apart for the 
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perpetual 
Seast 
of 
nectared 
sweets,’’ 
—Milton. 





A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 











Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 
@ separate tin, 


National Biscuit 
Company. 








DON’T ROAST YOURSELF 


by standing over a hot stove, but 
make summer cooking a pleasure 
by using our 
STEAM COOKER 
WITH DOORS 
Entire meal cooked over one 
burner. Saves fuel, labor and 
provisions. Used on any kind of 
stove. Only cooker made with 
steam condenser and copper tank, 
sold on 30 days trial. Get it for 
your home and summer cottage. 
Liberal 


4 
Agents Wanted. [27st 
$30 and $40 a week can be made 
» by agents. Write for territory at 
once. Don't delay, as largest 
sales are made during summer 
months. Illustrated circulars free. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
26 Ontario Building, Ont. and Jeff. Streets, TOLEDO, OHIO 












purpose, and seal without delay. Berries 
canned in this. way will be whole, firm, and 
retain their natural flavor. 

Having selected one’s fruit with care, then 

complied with the rules governing the cooking 
and sealing, the last but by no means least 
weighty consideration is the storing. 
’ The fruit closet has three arch-enemies 
which, singly or combined, will play havoc 
with its stores. These are heat, light, moist- 
ure. The closet must have a dry situation, 
for moisture induces mould; light working on 
the fruit genders an acid which no amount of 
sugar will overcome, and heat will cause fer 
mentation. 
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Hanging Settee 


Delightfully cool in summer. All the advantages 
of a hammock, combined with those of a comfort- 
able lounge. For the porch or house. Strong and 
easily adjusted. Hand-made, of finest imported 
rattan, Sent on approval, we take all the risk 
Write for eatalog of Settees, Couches, 
House Trunks, ete., direct to factory. 


RATTAN NOVELTY CO., 129 E. South St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














OUR NATIONAL DISEASE 


Caused by Coffee. 


Physicians know that drugs will not correct 
the evils caused by coffee, and the only remedy 
is ‘to stop drinking it. 

Dr. W. J. Allison, of Heber, Ark., says: ‘‘I 
have been a coffee drinker for 50 years and 
have often thought that I could not live without 
it, but after many years of suffering with our 
national malady, dyspepsia, I attributed it to 


























SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


and Ten Days’ Free Trial to any 
person in U.S. or Canada. Not a 
cent deposit required on our Bicycles 
in advance. 


1902 MODELS, $9 to $15. 
1900 & ’01 Models, best makes, $7 to 11 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to SS. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. Tires, equipment and 

sundries, all kinds, half regular prices. 

Karn a Bieyele distributing 1000 catalogues 
on our new plan, A Rider Agent in each town 
can make money fast on our wonderful } 40) 
proposition. Write at once for lowest net prices 
to agents and our special offer. 








the drinking of coffee, and after some 
thought, determined to use Postum Food 
Coffee for my morning drink. I saw that 


Postum was made carefully with directions, 





Send us your address.and we will 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 53 F, Chicago, HI. 
show you how to make $3 a day 





and found it just suited my taste. At first, 
I used it only for breakfast, but I found my- 
self getting so much better, that I used it at 
all meals, and I am pleased to say that it has 
entirely cured me of indigestion, I gained 19 
pounds in 4 months and my general health is 
greatly improved. 

I must tell youof a young lady in Illinois. 
She had been in ill health for many years, the 
vital forees low, with but little pain. I wrote 
her of the good that Postum did me and ad 
vised her to try it. At the end of the year, 
she wrote me that Postum had entirely cured 
her, and that she had gained 40 pounds in 
weight and felt like herself again.”’ 





$3 a ay. absolutely sure; we furnish ihe 


work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit ot 
$3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once 
Royal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made 
last year. Chances better for 1902. 
Hundreds of those who have been ap- 
pointed were prepared by mail by us. 
Established 1893. Full particulars free 
concerning government positions, 
salaries paid, examinations— when 
and where held, our methods, etc. 





























rite to-day. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE, 33-42 Second National Bank Bulid- 
ing, WASHINGTON, D. 















SPECIAL 
WOMEN’S 
NUMBERS 

OF 
COLLIER’S 


AUGUST 9TH 
SEPTEMBER 13TH 
OCTOBER 11TH 
NOVEMBER 15TH 
DECEMBER 13TH 





Advertisers of exclu- 
sively women’s goods 
should not fail to be 
represented in these 
numbers. 

Forms close two weeks 
previous to dates of issue 





EDITION 
GUARANTEED 
320,000 


4 
CONDE NAST 
Manager Advertising Department 
416-424 W. 13th St., New York | 
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** New Sort of Typewriter ”’ 


LAMBERT 





BUILT FOR WORK—FAST—DURABLE—MOST SIMPLE 
Writes more clearly and beautifully than any other. 
Send for Fully Descriptive Booklet. 
LAMBERT TYPEWRITER C€O., 1274 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 86 LA SALLE ST. 














. . 
Michigan Central 

| ‘ The Niagara Falls Route”’ 

| vie RATES to and 

g a NIAGARA FALLS 
To the aamad Islands, the St. Law 

ig River, the Adirondacks, the Berkshire Bille, 

im the White : Mountains, New England Sea Coast, 
Mackinac Island and ‘other Northe: ern Mic! higan | 
zy etc., during the summer season. | 

Send 2 cents postage for SUMMER TOURS to 
0. W. RUC GGLES, G. P. & T. Agt., CaicaGo. 
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to live in new conditions. You are 

going, perhaps, to face brilliant sun- 
light shining steelily on burnished water; 
you are going to get your feet wet; you are 
going to drink water that flows through no 
filtering apparatus. 

Of course, the true child of nature snorts at 
the suggestion that there can be any compari- 
son between the wholesomeness of a mountain 
spring, for example, and that of the Croton 
water pipe. Well, there isn’t; but the change 
plays strange tricks with your stomach. You 
have to be acclimated, and while that process 
is going on you will need medicines. Take a 
box of quinine pills to guard against the ap- 
proaches of a cold; take smoked glasses to 
defeat the blinded eyes headache; take what- 
ever your physician recommends for any 
stomach attacks—and don’t take anything 
else for them. The proprietary cures for 
these summer afflictions are sometimes very 
violent, and it is safer to take the one recom- 
mended by the man who knows one’s consti- 
tutional peculiarities than that recommended 
by the drug clerk. Take a hot-water bag 
against the day of the possible chill. 

A jar of cold cream of commanding pro- 
portions—let this be the corner-stone upon 
which is reared the decent complexion which 
any woman may-preserve in camp. ~ At night 
let cold cream and antiseptic cotton remove 
the dust of the day. Let cold cream in the 
morning serve as a foundation for fine powder 
with which to defy the sun’s rays.-- If the 
supply of water is harsh, soften it with a few 
drops of benzoin. 

A little vaseline for possible burns, a little 
ammonia for possible poisonous bites, alcohol 
for rubbing down after a drenching and a 
supply of whiskey for medicinal purposes, 
with the cold cream, the benzoin, the powder 
and the medicines, will comprise one part of 
the personal outfit. 

It is well to make up one’s mind in the 
beginning of a camping season to abandon 
starched garments, both outer and inner. 
The woven gauze union suits are the simplest 
and in every way the best things that may be 
had in underwear. These require no ironing 
and are warmer in cold, damp weather, and 
safer, because absorbent, in hot weather than 
are muslin. An extra pair of tights for un- 
usual cold should also be taken. A divided 
underskirt of pongee for hot weather should 
serve instead of petticoats. Corset covers 
should be of the gauze sort. 

In a hot camp a short denim skirt of dark 


» Og ARE going to camp. You are going 
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color is admirable; in cooler places, corduroy 
is better. But in either place the woman who 
really expects to accompany the men of her 
party on expeditions will have to be provided 
with a divided skirt. In mountain regions, 
where the horse is the favorite means of loco- 
motion, any other sort of a riding-skirt is an 
absurdity, and in any unbeaten forest hunting 
knickerbockers are a necessity. For these, 
again, either denim or corduroy, according to 
the climate, should be selected. 

Thin flannel shirt-waists should be substi- 
tuted for any starchable varieties; and a 
sweater to slip on over them when sunset or 
showers chill the atmosphere is also desira- 
ble. Soft, starchless stocks may be worn if 
the camper insists upon being conventionally 
dressed through everything, but a more com- 
fortable and picturesque fashion is to knot a 
soft silk handkerchief about the throat above 
a collar cut sailor-wise, or even turned back. 

A waterproof bag for one’s extra clothes is 
a prudent purchase, and a set of waterproof 
pockets, to be attached to a short pole set 
in two crotched sticks in the tent, is a 
necessity. In it, if it is of at all generous 
proportions, everything, from hairpins—of 
which no supply can be extravagant—hand- 
kerchiefs, cosmetics, medicines, to needles 
and literature, may be kept. 

If you are going into a region of mosquitoes 
or flies, take a head-net. It is a sort of bag of 
bobbinette which is fastened around the rim 
of the hat and in yoke fashion about the 
shoulders. It is unlovely, but not so un- 
lovely as the face which has needed its pro- 
tection and failed to find it. 

High canvas leggings, double-bottomed 
shoes, a rubber or waterproof coat—these 
should complete the outfit of the amateur 
camper, so far as mere material appendages 
are concerned. The immaterial necessities 
will be at once perceived by every woman of 
common-sense. Having invaded the mascu- 
line realm of pastimes, she must adopt the 
masculine virtues. She must learn to regard 
discomforts with gayety, to reserve all her 
tears until she is home again and in the seclu- 
sion of her own room, to divorce her ‘*moods”’ 
—a woman of moods is a scourge and an 
abomination in a camp—to subdue all whims 
of appetite and to be indifferent to all vagaries 
of weather. Unless she can make up her 
mind to all these things, let her at the begin- 
ning of the summer seek her well-piazzaed 
hotel and decide to busy herself with her 
renaissance lace work or five-hole golf, as in 
years gone by. 





We Withdraw from the Case 


OME months ago we published, merely as 

a curious matter of news, a little item 

from our Amsterdam correspondent regard- 

ing the millions of a once prominent, de- 
ceased Dutchman. 

As many of the readers of COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY apparently. consider themselves 
among the next of kin, judging from the 
apparently endless chain of letters of inquiry 
received at the office of publication, on the 
appearance of the article, we publish the 
undernoted genealogical tree to assist them 
in tracing their relationship to the rich Dutch- 
man, and to relieve ourselves of the gigantic 
task of personal and individual correspondence. 

Cornelis Gerrit van der Hulst; twice married. 
“This is the man who made the money.”’ 

Issue of first marriage three, children—1. 
Pieter van der Hulst; died 1727; unmarried. 
2. Elizabeth van der Hulst; died 1726; un- 
married. 3. Maria van der Hulst, who mar- 
ried with Isaac Teyler.—Issue one son, Pieter 
Teyler van der Hulst, who died April 8, 1778; 
unmarried, 

Note.—By the decease of the last-named, 
the line of next of kin is said to revert to 
the legal descendants of the grandfather, the 
first-named Cornelis Gerrit van der Hulst; 
that is to say, to the relatives he acquired 
by his marriage with his second wife, and 
she was 

Suzanna Pieters.—Issue, Aafje Cornelis van 
der Hulst; born 1675, married November 14, 
1695, with Matthys Jansen Aarts van Stralen. 
—lIssue, Thomas Thys Jansen van Stralen; 
born May 9, 1702, married October 18, 1721, 
with Marrigje Jansen, who died in 1761.—Is- 
sue, a daughter, Elizabeth Thomas Jans van 
Stralen; born November, 1727, died May 26, 
1788; and married May 1, 1753, with Willem 
van Beest.—Issue, a son, Jan van Beest; 
born May 14, 1761, died December 2, 1816; 
married with Myntje Oostveen March 6, 1796, 
who died on July 16, 1815.—Issue, a son, Cor- 
nelis van Beest; born April 2, 1809, died 1874; 
married with Helena de Klerk in February, 
1836.—Issue, Johannes Jacobus van Beest; 
born March 7, 1840, and now living. 





FOOD 


SUMMER ADVICE 


By One Who Knows. 





Keep cool in hot weather. 

**How?”’ 

By eating Grape-Nuts every day. 

‘Rats!’ 

No, not rats, but a good, sound fact that 
thousands make daily use of. 

Grape-Nuts is a predigested food which 
makes digestion easy. 

It gives the nourishment without the in- 
ternal heat caused by heavy carbonaceous 
foods. 

You can feel from ten to twenty degrees 
cooler than your neighbor when you eat 
proper food that does not overtax the 
stomach. 

Grape-Nuts is made from certain parts of 
the grain and by mechanical process the 
starches are changed into grape sugar in 
the same manner as the stomach would do 
in the first act of digestion. 

The phosphates of the cereals are,retained 
in Grape-Nuts and these and the grape sugar 
supply the necessary nourishment to body, 
brain and nerve centers, 

Grape-Nuts is a concentrated food giving 
strength, vitality and coolness to the body 
and energy and clearness to the brain, in 
place of the heavy, sluggish, draggy feeling 
caused by meat, potatoes, etc. 

Another point. 

It is thoroughly cooked at the factory by 
food experts and saves you the trouble. 

You get it from the grocer and, by adding 
cream, it is ready to serve. 

No hot stove, no cross cook, no loss of 
time or exertion as with other food. 

Its crisp taste with the delicate sweet of 
the grape sugar makes it pleasing to the 
palate of the most critical epicure. 

The recipe book in each package of Grape- 
Nuts gives many pleasing puddings, salads, 
entrees and desserts that can be made. 

Worth a trial and a package will prove it. 
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Festive Boards 


The festive functions in 
country life in summer 
need pure, old, mellow 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


for cool refreshment and 
hospitality and cheer. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















Remington Typewriters 























Stand the Test 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) : 
827 BROADWAY, . . NEW YORK 

















Save Your Papers 


Co.Lier’s WEEKLY BINDER 


Fitted with patent clasps. Will hold 
fifty-two numbers of the paper. 


Price $1.25. Address Co_iirr’s WEEKLY, 
416 West 13TH StreET, New York City 











Trusses, Supporters, Elastic Goods 


Sold from maker 
to wearer at fac- 
tory prices. Write 
for illustrated cat- 
alogue. It is FREE. 




























SPECIAL SUMMER OFFER 
THIS MONTH ONLY 
Buy diamonds on your present income by our eorey, 
saving plan. Diamonds Sent Anywhere for Appro 
al, Express Paid ! Booklet is worth $10 to thend: 
ing purchaser. Free—send postal. Doubters write 


First National Bank, Chicago. 
GEORGE E. MARSHALL, t. 11, CHICAGO 


















A DIAMOND” 


100 CARDS Post 35c 
paid 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
Agents wanted. Also BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL cards. 
For samples WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, Etc., send 2c 
KE. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG, CO., Dept. 7, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half 
price. Don’t buy before sending for samples of writing, 
prices, exchange and unprejudiced advice. Immense stock 
for selection. Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first-class 
condition. Dealers supplied. 
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COLLTER’S WEEKLY 


E. C. Schaeffer nearing the end of Half-mile Race 





Start of the half-mile race for the National Swimming Champicnship, which Schaeffer won in 13m. 27 2-5s. 


SPORTS OF THE AMATEUR 


before in the history of Henley 


OUTSIDERS NEVER 


AGAIN FALL has there apparently been a better chance 
BEFORE EN- for foreign entries to win out, not even 
GLISHMEN) excepting last year when Pennsylvania 
AT HENLEY ws represented, In the Argonauts of 


Toronto and Titus of the Union Boat Club 
there were two entries which made even the case-hardened 
English betting gentlemen feel uneasy. As the regatta pro- 
ceeded and Titus won his trial heats in good time, and as the 
Argonauts pulled to the front, things looked still more em 
ba.rassing for the Englishmen. Tuesday was a particularly 
delightful day, with weather conditions perfect, and, although 
no finals were rowed, the assemblage was a most brilliant one 
and interest intense. 

Before this crowd the Argonauts of Toronto defeated the 
University Club of Oxford in the second heat for the Grand 
Challenge Cup in 7 minutes 25 seconds, being over two 
lengths to the good, Titus of the Union Boat Club, New 
York, beat W. J. Field of Exeter Club, Oxford, in 9 minutes 
17 seconds, in the heat for the Diamond Sculls, there being 
only two boat-lengths of open water between Titus’s rudder 
and Field’s bow when they crossed the line. Third Trinity 
had a row over in the first heat for the Silver Goblets, as the 
Club Nautique of Ghent ran into a punt, 

But on Wednesday British pluck and skill once more made 
itself manifest, for, no matter how patriotic an American may 
be, he cannot help feeling respect for the way in which En- 
glish rowing men defend the first-class honors of Henley. [t 
was left for F. S. Kelley of Balliol College, Oxford—for it was 
generally conceded that he was better than Etherington Smith 
—to stand between C, S. Titus and the Diamond Sculls, the in- 
dividual blue ribbon of the Henley meeting. The wind, which 
was fresher than on the previous day, favored the Bucks sta- 
tion, and Kelley drew this position, so that some advantage 
was his. But where he actually won the race was by the 
pace he set at the start. In the first half-minute he rowed 
20 strokes, and got in 38 clean ones in the first minute to 
Titus’s 35, and by doing this he gained fully a quarter of a 
length in the first five hundred yards. At the half-mile he 
had fully half a length, and passed that mark in 3 minutes 2 
seconds. From this point on the race was his, and he stretched 
out his lead until at Fawley Court he had two boat-lengths of 
clear water, and this he increased some two more lengths at 
the end, finishing in 8 minutes 39 seconds. Titus struggled 
gamely during the first half-mile, but from that time on was 
a beaten man, being rowed practically to a standstill. 

Etherington-Smith of Leander beat Beresford of Kensington 
by two lengths in 8 minutes 58 seconds. This brought to- 
gether in the finals Kelley and Etherington-Smith. Kelley 
was easily master of the situation, and indeed rowed one 


second faster than when he beat Titus, finishing in 8 
minutes 38 seconds, his opponent being 19 seconds 
behind, 

The Argonauts were as unfortunate as was Titus. They 


came up against Third Trinity, acknowledged to be the 
erack eight of the meet this year. Moreover, Third Trinity 
drew the Bucks station, which gave her the’ same advan- 
tage that Kelley had over Titus. Third Trinity also got off 
with a beautiful burst, but was forced in the beginning to 
permit the Argonauts to get rather better than on level terms. 
Then, however, the Englishmen came with a magnificent rush, 
and although the Canadian crew struggled pluckily and fought 
it out for the entire distance, there was half a length of clear 
water between their boat and the rudder of the Trinity boat at 
the finish. The half-mile was passed by Third Trinity in 2 min- 
utes 27 seconds and the finish line crossed in 7 minutes 11] see- 
onds. It was a game race for the Canadians, but they were 
unable to pull it out. 

The last day of the regatta still found the Bucks shore the 
advantageous position, although the wind was steadier than 
the previous day. The final heat of the grand challenge cup 
between Third Trinity and Leander proved the downfall of the 
Leander crew for the first time in four years, and was, there- 
fore, all the more notable a triumph for Third Trinity. In ad- 
dition, the Third Trinity had the Berks station, which was 
probably the disadvantageous position by a length. However, 
they got the jump on Leander, and had a length of clear water 
at Fawley Court, which they reached in 3 minutes 29 seconds. 
They passed the mile position in 5 minutes 25 seconds, where 





five records—330, 550, 660, 770 and 880 yards 


Leander spurted bravely and pulled up a little, but their des- 
perate finish could not pull down Third Trinity, who crossed 
the line with something over half a length of clear water, in 
7 minutes 17 seconds, 

Burton won the finals of the Wyfold Challenge Cup in 7 
minutes 43 seconds, while the Stewards Challeage Cup went 
easily to Third Trinity, the Thames Challenge to Trinity Hall, 
the Visitors’ Challenge to Jesus College, and the Silver Goblets 
to the Third Trinity pair. The Ladies’ Challenge Plate was a 
disappointment, as almost always when the Eton boys lose. 
It was a great race, however, the Etonians having the poorer 
station, but getting off prettily with a few teet to the lead. 
The two crews rowed evenly until Fawley Court was reached, 
where the University Club pulled away until they had nearly 
half a length lead. Then the Ktonians came again, and pulled 
down all but a foot or two of the gain. The college crew, 
however, had one more spurt left in them, which they put 
out to good effect and won by half a length, in 7 minutes 
16 seconds, actually a second faster than the final of the 
Grand Challenge. 


In the Round Robin Tournament of the 
Country Club of Westchester, where the 
Americans were really getting in shape for the International 
contests, there was some most interesting tennis, particu 
larly on Tuesday. Ward and Davis had a long, hard, five 
set match in beating out Clothier and Ogden, the score being 
6—4—8—10, 3—6, 6-—3, 6—3. Whitman and Ware played 
an unfinished set with Wrenn brothers, the former winning 
the first set 8—6, losing the second one 6—1, the third 6—2 
and the fourth standing 6—6. The Wrenus both showed im 


TENNIS 





Crowds along the Line watching the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Parade commemorating the Birth of Bicycles in America 


provement and that their game, as in former seasons, is better 
the longer into the season they play. 

Further play on Thursday brought out another unfinished 
mateh, which was the hottest contest of the meeting. Ward 
and Davis were pitted against Whitman and Ware, and the 
first set went to the champions 6—4, but the second set 
Whitman and Ware, by steady playing and absolute accu- 
racy, managed to take at 8—6. They also followed it with 
the next set 9—T7, thus making the score 2 to 1 in their 
favor. In the fourth set they started off in the lead, and 
eventually, when the games were deuce at 7 all, they took 
the next game, making it 8—7, and were within one point 
of winning the match, having the score 40—30, when Ward, 
by a beautiful stroke, killed the ball, Davis following with 
similarly good execution, so that finally the champions pulled 
the set out at 10—8, where, on account of darkness, it was 
necessary to stop with the sets 2 all. 

Little and Alexander had little trouble the same day in 
defeating Clothier and Ogden, 

The final standing showed the steadily increasing pace and 
accuracy of the Wrenn brothers, for they finished without a 
defeat, winning all four matehes. The most interesting was 
their work in the-last set of their four-set match with the 
champions, Ward and Davis, when the score stood 2 to 1 in 
their favor. The games finally ran to 10 all, when ‘*Bob” 
and his brother foreed home their victory by winning the 
next two games and the match. The final standing was: 
Wrenn brothers, won 4, lost 0; Whitman and Ware, won 3, 
lost 1; Ward and Davis, won 2, lost 2; Little and Alexander, - 
won 1, lost 3; Clothier and Ogden, won 0, lost 4. 





During this race the champion broke 
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WALTER CAMP 


SWIMMING E. C. Scuaerrer of the Philadelphia Swim- 
; ming Club broke five records at the Amateur 
Athletic Union’s Waier Sports off Travers Island, July 12. 
In the half-mile Schaeffer won by 36 seconds. It was dur- 
ing the half-mile race that Schaeffer broke the 
distance records for 330, 550, 660, 770 and 880 yards 
In the sprint competition, Schaeffer won handily by eight 
yards. He covered the first 110 yards in the record ‘time of 
1 minute 19 3-5 seconds. 


various 


CANADIAN THE Canadian Lawn Tennis Championship 
LAWN proved a rather hollow victory for Beals 
TENNIS Wright, as Larned failed to appear to de 

fend his title. ‘The doubles went also to 

Wright and his brother Irving, while Miss Hague of Mont- 

real simply outclassed Miss Summerhays of Toronto in the 


finals for the Women’s Championship, winning two straight 
love sets. 


CONNECTI- THE Connecticut State Golf Tournament was 
CUT STATE held at Hartford this yearand gave an op 
GOLF TOUR- portunity for breaking the record of the 
NAMENT Hartford Links, just as last year the then 

record of the New Haven Country Club 

Links was broken. C. H. Seeley was again the man to 


accomplish this, although F. J. Alsop performed the same 
feat, both getting home in 79. : 
however, gone around in a 77 in practice the preceding day. 
The course is a tricky one; shorter, but more difficult, and in 
the last holes far more exasperating, than the Country Club, 
where thé tournament was held last season. A rather singu 
lar happening was the entire failure of the local contingent to 
qualify. 

The first round of the championship brought out a good 
match between C. H. Seeley of Stamford and A. C. Wheeler 
of Bridgeport, the former winning by 1 up. Wheeler had 
him level to the 18th hole, where he got off a poor drive. 


Patterson of Bridgeport had 


Although both reached the green in the same number of 
strokes, Seeley had the advantage of position and won out. 
Graham also had a close match with Page, beating him 1 up 


in 19 holes. F. G. Beach, who had qualified with a first 
class 81, was put out by J. Cheney after a good match, 
both showing excellent N. R. Bronson of Water- 
bury, playing a short but straight game, gave Patterson a 
surprise by putting him out 4 up.and 3 to go. This brought 
Bronson and Seeley together in the semi-finals. 
The contrast was marked, for Seeley has a handsome swing 
and plays freely; in fact his sweep, with perhaps the excep 


going. 


tion of that of Marlin, the recent winner of the Bogey Cup at 
New Haven, is smoother than that of any of the other con 
testants, while Bronson plays slowly and at times rather 
laboriously. For all that, the little man is a bulldog at 


hanging on, but Seeley, as was expected, disposed of lim 
four holes from home. 

The other semi-final was more interesting and the 
decidedly unexpected, for Robert Moore of the Quaguapoxet 
Club of New London, a recruit from Southern courses, 
out J, Cheney 1 up in spite of the fact that he was 3 down 
at the 9th hole. From that point Moore got on «a streak of 
approaching and putting that was enough to take the heart 
out of even the most experienced player, and Cheney, being 
a little off his usual form, could not hold his lead aud sue 
cumbed after a stubborn fight. 

As was expected, Seeley, last year’s champion, easily 
earried off the final defeating Robert Moore of New 
London 12 up and 10 to go, more 
friends by his manner and methods as a fair, generous and 
uncomplaining player. W. B, Cheney won the 
defeating Zimmerman of the New Haven Country Club in a 


to go. 


result 


beat 


honors, 


besides making many 


Consolation, 
close mateh 2 up and 1 
On July 12 over three thousand riders partici 


pated in the twenty-fifth anniversary ps 
along Fifth Avenue. Bieyeles of every kind were in line— 


BICYCLING 


rade 





motor-eycles, chain and chainless wheels—and machines ‘of 
every color and shape—all striving to revive the old-time 
spirit. Prizes were offered for various displays. A. C 


Buschell won the first prize for the most prettily decorated 


wheel. 





GREAT BRITAIN’S PREMIER AND “THE GREATEST CHINAMAN” 


Copyright 1900 by J. E. Purdy, Boston, Mass. 

























































































ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR “® MARQUIS OF SALISBURY WU TING-FANG 
The Right Honorable Arthur James Balfour, Eng- The Marquis of Salisbury, in resigning the Premier- Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese Minister at Washington, 
land’s new Prime Minister, is a nephew of Lord ship of the United Kingdom, retires from political life has been recalled by his government, to revise the laws 


Salisbury, whom he succeeds in office. He was First after half a century of public service. He has headed of China. Mr. Wu has been the most popular of Chi- 
nese diplomats, and he leaves this country determined 


Lord of the Treasury in his uncle’s Cabinet and was four Administrations, holding the office of Foreign 
the Conservative leader in the Lower House for a full Secretary in the first three and that of Lord Privy 4 to introduce into China much that is good in America, 
Seal in the Cabinet from which he has now with- beginning with education, railways and newspapers. 


decade. His literary and philosophical proclivities 
are shown in his published works. drawn. He has been failing in health for some time. He is writing a book on America for publication here. 
——————_ 
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THE DEATH OF KING ALBERT OF SAXONY 




















Prince Frederick, Heir-Apparent 




















The Royal Hearse containing the King’s Body 


On June 19 King Albert of Saxony (‘‘last of the German Empire-Makers’’) died at the ‘advanced age of seventy-four years. His body was taken, on June 23, 
from the Castle of Sibyllenort to the Catholic Court Church in Dresden, and there placed in a vault, after an impressive funeral service 

















THESE ARE THE NEW TWENTY-HOUR TRAINS inaugurated by the New York Central and Pennsylvania Railroads, between New York and ee 
running at high speed. Both of these ‘Twentieth Century Fliers’’ accomplished the feat planned for them, and arrived at the Western centre ahead of 
the scheduled time, covering over nine hundred miles in less than twenty hours. Another Western railroad accomplishment worthy of mention was 
the recent work of the Burlington & Western, — one hundred and twenty-five miles of narrow gauge to standard gauge in nine hours 








PALISADES PARK 





Across the Hudson River Op- 
posite New York City’s Centre, 
on the Historic Palisades 


The whole United States has an interest in the greatness and wonderful growth of New York City. Capitalists from far 
and near are investing in New York City land at fabulous prices, determined to own land here at whatever cost; knowing 
that the increase in value is never ending but always soaring upward. We offer land to-day opposite the heart of the 


city at prices within the reach of all thrifty people and on easy terms of payment. 


1800 lots have already been sold; we 


have 1700 still to offer. If you care to get in, now is your opportunity. Ten dollars down and ten dollars monthly will do 
it for each lot purchased. Send a remittance at once and we will locate the best unsold lots and send you a contract by return 


mail. 


The price now $300 will be advanced August 15 to $350, and advanced monthly thereafter on all unsold lots. 





WHY A PURCHASE OF 
BUILDING LOTS IN 


PALISADES PARK 


(FOR CASH OR ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN) WILL RETURN LARGE PROFITS 


Building property on Manhattan Island—such of it as there is left—is worth one 
thousand dollars a front foot in almost any locality where it can be found; and in some 
sections as high as one thousand dollars a sguare foot has been paid. Five million dol- 
lars has just been offered, and refused, for the plot of ground occupied by St. Paul’s 
Chapel, between Fulton and Vesey Streets, with a Broadway frontage of approxi- 
mately 200 feet. This is at the rate of about $25,000 a front foot. 

On May aist, this year (1902), J. Clarence Davies purchased of Samuel G. Walker a 
small parcel of ground on the northeast corner of Third Avenue and One Hundred and 
Forty-ninth Street, the op paid being at the rate of $5 a square inch, or $720 per 
square foot. A full city lot, 25x 100 feet, at the same rate, would cost $1,800,000, 


FORTUNES QUICKLY ACQUIRED 


These figures, which are truly astounding when it is remembered that this same 
land, a few years ago, was worth only a few dollars per front foot, tell not only what 
has happened in the past, but foreshadow clearly what is to come in the future. There 
is a —- limit to land on Manhattan Island, and that limit has practically been 
covered. 

You can no longer buy a Broadway lot for $300, nor for $3,000; but you can pur- 
chase to-day, for a mere song, choice building lots that 
property that in the last few years has increased in value a hundredfold, and your 

rofits will be derived much more quickly than were those of the man who invested in 
ee lots when they were cheap. 

PALISADES PARK property may be said to adjoin the almost priceless plots of 
New York City real estate, for the reason that New York is now built up solid from 
Broadway to the river front. Obviously the Hudson River cannot be utilized for build- 
ing space, and the next step takes * ae across to the other side, to the beautiful 
Palisades, and to PALISADES PARK. 


HOME-SEEKERS TURNING TO PALISADES PARK 


No residence locality accessible to New York can possibly stand comparison with 
PALISADES PARK. For the past ten or twenty years Brooklyn has served as the 
refuge for those who were literally driven from the narrow, stifling confines of New 
York proper, because until recently it has offered the best transportation facilities. 
But now it has been surpassed even in this respect by PALISADES PARK. More- 
over, Brooklyn has become so thickly populated and its several routes of transporta- 
tion so congested that there is nowas great a’ desire to migrate from the ‘“‘trolley city” 
as from New York itself. The rising tax rate is appalling, and thousands are seeking 
the Suburbs, where economical expenditures prevail. 

These facts understood, it is no longer to be wondered at that the tide of home- 
seekers has turned to PALISADES PARK. Its transportation facilities are even now 
all that could be reasonably demanded; but when the great Tunnels now building 
under the Hudson River are completed, they will be superb and immensely advan- 
tageous. 

Many persons find a seaside location too severe for them. The damp air and fogs 
which blow in from the sea are not conducive to health. Whereas PALISADES 
PARK, located on the very top and western slope of the Palisades, famed the world 


over for their beauty and picturesque grandeur, reposes from 100 to 300 feet above the, 


level of the Ocean, in an atmosphere that is clear and dry and invigorating. Itisa 
privilege to live in PALISADES PARK, to have one’s home there, and to raise one’s 
children amid such splendid and healthful surroundings. 

And the resident of PALISADES PARK travels from his home to his place of busi- 
ness in New York in absolute comfort. He does not find it necessary to daily contend 
with the ‘‘dridge crush,” nor is he compelled to hang from a strap in a crowded trolley 
car. All lines of transportation leading to and operating in New Jersey possess ample 


facilities for handling the traffic properly and to the comfort of their patrons. And 
this, indeed, is a feature of the utmost importance. 
No one disputes the possibility of sure profits in real estate investment. The point 


is, to invest in property that will the most speedily enhance in value, more than dou- 
bling your money invested. Such opportunities are not always to be found, un- 
questionably one is at hand in a purchase of building lots in PALISADES PARK. 

It means buying New York City suburban real estate at prices so far below those 
now quoted for property in the heart of the city as to guarantee a modest fortune from 
the investment of only a few dollars at the present time. 

There is no ‘‘speculation’’ about it, insomuch as that term may be construed as in- 
dicating uncertainty as to the outcome. Based on prices of hw nerd in other districts 
located farther away from the business centre of the city and offering not one-half the 
attractions or the advantages, PALISADES PARK building lots are actually worth 
now more than double the price asked for them. And they will certainly score a big 
advance over even these figures during the next few years. 

It is demand that gives value to anything, and the demand for property in choice 
locations in the suburbs of New York is now assuming gigantic proportions. It is the 
coming residential section for the immense business element of New York City, and it 
is now admitted by all that there is no spot adjacent to New York City, possessing 
advantages that will stand comparison with those of PALISADES PARK. It can be 
reached by down-town business men in less time than Harlem or Washington Heights. 


ractically adjoin this same’ 


TWO GREAT HUDSON RIVER TUNNELS 


NOW BUILDING 


The two mammoth Hudson River Tunnels that are now being constructed under the 
Hudson River will carry traffic direct from the heart of New York City to Jersey City, 
which, even at the present time, serves as a general distributing point for the count- 
less thousands of Jersey commuters. From Jersey City a perfect network of Trolley 
lines spreads out in every direction, literally covering that portion of the State for 
miles around. One may ride for miles and miles, transferring a dozen times, if desired, 
for a single five-cent fare. 


THE “TOP SHELF” OF NEW YORK 


This modern city ‘‘of beauty and convenience’’ stretches from the picturesque 
Overpeck Creek on the West to the famous Hudson on the East. At its Western ex- 
tremity is the Erie Railroad, carrying PALISADES PARK commuters to Jersey City 
in twenty-four minutes. These trains connect with the Erie Company’s ferry-boats, 
and in another few minutes the commuter is landed in New York City and at various 
points, such as may best suit his convenience. When the Hudson River Tunnels are 
completed, the trip under the river will be made with still greater dispatch. 

At the Eastern extremity of PALISADES PARK numerous routes may be 
chosen via trolley, connecting with various ferry lines crossing the Hudson and ene 
ing at points in New York City, ranging from One Hundred and Thirtieth Street, in 
Harlem, via One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street line, to the Battery, at the South- 
ern end. Among these different points of landing may be mentioned Forty-second 
Street, the theatre district; Twenty-third Street, the shopping district; Fourteenth 
Street, also in the shopping district; Desbrosses Street, Christopher Street, Franklin 
Street, all in the wholesale district; Chambers Street, Barclay Street, Cortlandt Street 
and the Battery, all in the down-town business district, which includes Wall Street, 
the Stock, Cotton and Produce Exchanges, the main Post-Office, City Hall Park 
and the Municipal Buildings. One of the ferry-boat lines connecting with the Erie 
trains lands passengers directly in the centre of this latter district or down-town 
business section, at the foot of Chambers Street, North River. 

Hence it will be seen that the PALISADES PARK commuter is as readily in touch 
with ALL THE LEADING AND IMPORTANT SECTIONS OF NEW YORK CITY 
as if he lived on Manhattan Island. 


QUICK PROFITS ASSURED 


PALISADES PARK is already established. Its main thoroughfare, ‘‘Central 
Boulevard,’’ stretches out to the impressive length of one and one-half miles, and the 
blocks on either side of it are dotted with substantial and artistically designed resi- 
dences, the number now completed totaling a hundred or more. One thousand eight 
hundred lots have already been sold, and the demand 1s increasing so rapidly that it is 
doubtful if any property will remain unsold by Fall of the present year. Ina selec- 
tion of these lots there is little choice, and such ‘‘choice’’ as there may be will naturally 
result to the benefit of first buyers. In other words, it is ‘‘first come, best served.”’ 
The entire section is high and dry, at an elevation of from 100 to 300 feet above the 
level of the Hudson River; and as excellent transportation facilities are to be had at 
either side of the Park, as previously described, it cannot be said that one lot is fa- 
vored more in this respect than another. Residents can patronize the railroads best 
suiting their convenience and destination. 

The property has macadamized avenues kept in splendid condition. Indeed, a 
turn through Central Boulevard constitutes one of the pleasant features of an after- 
noon’s outing in carriage or automobile. Central Boulevard is crossed by Anderson 
Avenue, a County Road, an extension of the Hudson County Boulevard, which is con- 
sidered one of the finest roadways and most picturesque drives in this country; even 
rivaling those of France and Italy. Ina general way it follows the winding course of 
the Hudson River for a total length of eighteen miles; and it was constructed by the 
County of Hudson at a cost of four million dollars. 


FOR THE INVESTOR 


The foregoing description of PALISADES PARK should serve to open the eyes 
of every ambitious and enterprising reader of these lines. We speak of Real Estate 
as affording ‘‘the safest investment with largest returns,’’ and while it may have oc- 
curred to some as a broad statement, it should appear to all who have thoroughly con- 
sidered the numerous points of advantage herein brought out that we are guilty of 
no exaggeration. 

In all the world there is only ove ‘‘New York,’’ in deeds as well as name. It is the 
coming city of the world in size, it is the leading city of the world to-day, ratec with 
respect to importance and financial power. A purchase of lots in PALISADES 
PARK really means investing in New York City real estate. The tide of home-seekers 
has already turned to buying choice home sites across the Hudson within sight of New 
York’s towering sky-scrapers, and almost within sound of its business turmoil; and 
the significance of this demonstrated fact lies in the numerous advantages possessed 
by PALISADES PARK as compared with all other suburban locations. 

PALISADES PARK has the great height or elevation, the pure air and pictur- 
esque surroundings of an ideal home locality. No Fogs. And to cap the climax, its 
transportation facilities are superb. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


$300 Buys a Building Lot for Cash or $10 Down and $10 a Month 
Until August 15, 1902, when the Price of Lots Advances to $350 


Great inducements are offered those who desire to purchase for the sake of investment as well as for those desiring to build. This isa 
particularly advantageous arrangement, as it enables the possessor of moderate means to secure a number of lots, either adjoining or scat- 


tered, as preferred ; and subsequent payments on these terms need cause no inconvenience whatever. 


never been known. There are no assessments to be paid. 


Truly, another such opportunity has 


It is to the advantage of every investor desiring to profit by this unprecedented opportunity to effect the purchase of such building lot 


or lots as he may desire AT THE EARLIEST MOMENT POSSIBLE. 


We predict confidently that before the present summer is ended 


this Company will have entirely disposed of all the property which at the present time remains unsold, and for this reason we cannot too 
strongly urge prompt action on the part of those who are in position to participate in the coming enhancement of values in PALISADES 
PARK, either for the purpose of investment or with the intention of erecting homes. 

Send remittance immediately and we will send you a contract for the lot or lots you desire to purchase. Address 


THE PALISADES PARK CO. 


UP-TOWN OFFICES 
244 and 246 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


(Please mention where you saw this advertisement. ) 


DOWN-TOWN OFFICES 
No. 100 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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‘ Remarkable 
SAMPLE BOXES 50 CENTS OR ta soar 
$1 PREPAID ee 


TO ANY 
ADDRESS 


Supreme luxury 
at a low price is 
the result. 











Young tobacco plants brought over from the Vuelta 
Abajos district of Cuba and transplanted in carefully chosen 
spots near Southern Atlantic and Gulf waters. Those that 
thrived are sprouted and multiplied until good sized crops: 
are raised. After natural processes of curing, a perfectly 
delicious genuine Vuelta is obtained. Escaping the enormous 
duties, the projectors,—Bondy & Lederer, the largest indepen- 
dent factory in America,—are enabled to produce a five cent cigar 
with a prime, genuine Vuelta filler. The best kind of a properly 

‘ cured Sumatra wrapper with all bitterness removed, is added. 
The benefit of it all is given to the old B. & L. brand *‘ Tom 
Keene.”’ Most people say money .could not purchase anything 
finer to smoke. The delicate, ‘‘ Java Coffee” flavor of the cost- 
liest imported goods of the milder type is plainly seen at its best 
in this new ‘‘ Tom Keene.” 

Send to the factory for a box. We make a special offer to 
send sample box of twelve for:50.cents prepaid, or 25 for $1.00 
prepaid.. Address Sampling Dept. 


BONDY & LEDERER CIGAR FACTORY 


70th Street and First Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


A group of Boer soldiers, prisoners of war for two years at Bermudas military.stockades, as they appeared 
on the day of liberation by the British. Many of these men were temporarily “stranded” in New York 








Electric 
Vehicles 





COLUMBIA VICTORIA 








The only practical Automobiles for a large class of pleasure 
drivers. Best for runabout service, for varied business Uses, 
for physicians, for calling and social functions. 


IS A POOR HAND IN THE GAME OF BUSINESS 
Longhand business letters are out of date. —THE BUSINESS 
LETTERS OF LIVE BUSINESS MEN ARE TYPEWRITTEN 


THE TYPEWRITER 1g Barclay St., New York 5 North Calvert St., Baltimore 
{ 38 Bromfield St., Boston 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 

EXCHANGE 124 LaSalle St., Chicago 208 North Ninth St., St. Louis 
432 Diamond St., Pittsburgh 536 California St., San Francisco 
EIGHT STORES. Send for samples of writing, with prices, ete. Largest and most 


complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Machines shipped, 
privilege of inspection. TITLE TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


Runabouts Surreys Tonneaus Delivery Wagons 
Victorias Cabriolets Broughams Trucks 





Send for our latest Catalogue 


Electric Vehicle Co. “38Fo"" || RYT 4 Wiki (OLORADO 
100 Broadway, New York - 1421 Michigan Ave., Chicago | a2 ANGOSTUPA 


AND RETURN 


WHITE MOUNTAINS || aay $?P5 


































The Worlds Bert Toni 


THE MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL COMPANY (a E Imported from Trinidad B.W1. 





ANNOUNCES THE COMPLETION OF ITS GREAT HOTEL 


“THE MOUNT WASHINGTON” || CRRROMROMMIM | [cu xomgey tise 


hicago to Denver, Colorado 
In the HEART OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE . 










Springs and Pueblo on sale July x 
to 13, August 1 to 14, August 23 
and 24 and August 30 to Septem- 














































TO OPEN J LY'..28TH : Soe beige L ber 10; $31.50 on other dates; good 
° for return until October 31; cor- 
SWIMMING POOL, SQUASH COURTS, BOWLING, GREEN The Only Genuine respondingly low rates from ‘other 
And every device for comfort and luxury known in modern hotel construction. points ; wood nig stop ated 
, Me = : : ca ae ss arrangements, nly two nights 
Montague Tallack of the Park Riding School, Boston, has a Professional Riding Master, with well- , es 5 , 7 nah 
lesshacait ca tkaikn Aachen is yan tat wekeie * Seats : * Swi toe Secimtonal & nrivalled appetizin tonic and en route New York to Denver, 
1 uddle horses, for the use of guests. Professional Instructor of Swimming. Professional Masseur. U d app g one night from Chicago by the 


stomach corrective, recommended 


Concert Daily by the Combined Orchestra, 22 Pieces, at The Mount. Pleasant HE, pe 
During July, and Alternately at Béth Houses During August and September. by physicians. Lends an exquisite “COLORADO SPECIAL ” 
flavor to champagne, sherry and all 


"= T H E M O U N T PL E A S A N > ie liquors. Notice the name Dr. Sie- The best of everything. 


gert, and refuse all imitations and 


and MOUNT PLEASANT COTTAGE, Now Open | | J substitutes, The genuine has been ALL AGENTS SRL TEKETS via 


on the market seventy years. 


Throngh trains leave the Grand Central station, New York, at 9.02 A. M. daily, except Sunday, due at The J. Ww. WUPPERMANN, Sole Agent CHICAGO & NORTH i WESTERN 


Mount Pleasant at 7.29 P.M., and at 9 P. M. daily, except Sunday, due at The Mount Pleasant at 8.40 a. mM. NEW YORK, N. Y. and UNION PACIFIC RAILWAYS 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Mgrs. Also of the Ormond in Florida. 

















The Golf Course, 18 holes, 5500 yards, now open for play. 























pp HERES HEALTH AT 9556, a 


i paca n ficey cheap Nature's offering—a cooling and nutritious cereal. The whole wheat grain (so rich-in gluten) carefully cleaned and scientifically 
rilled m: is ideal cereal— 7 - 
ae Ralston Breakfast Food 

It’s Ralston Breakfast Food that makes the children hearty and robust—that improves and strengthens both body ‘and mind and delights by its flavor and 
wholesomeness all who use it. Won't you try one 2-Ib, checkerboard I'N’s Only 15 cents at your grocer’s. 


855 Gratiot St. “Where Purity is Paramount” St. Louis, Mo. 





Morning, Noon and Night Fast Trains to. The West—Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 



























